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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Modification of the Wages Sliding-Scale. 


Tue wages sliding-scale agreement, which was entered into 
in October, 1921, has been somewhat modified in favour of 
the men. The change came about upon the initiation of 
the Trades Union representatives upon the National Joint 
Industrial Council. At their request, a small Sub-Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Council to consider the ques- 
tion. It appears that a considerable amount of dissatis- 
faction existed among gas workers in connection with the 
agreement ; and, after one meeting of the Sub-Committee, 
a letter was received from the Trades Unions giving three 
months’ notice to terminate it. Apparently this brought 
the matter to a point which suggested compromise. The 
whole question of the agreement was discussed at the last 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Gas Employers’ 
Federation ; and powers were given to the employers’ side 
of the Joint Industrial Council to endeavour to arrange a 
further agreement with the Trades Union representatives, 
even if it became necessary to modify somewhat the terms 
of the previous agreement. A further meeting of the Sub- 
Committee was held, after which a full meeting of the Joint 
Industrial Council took place, at which an agreement to 
the following effect was arrived at: Where the average of 
the cost of living figures for a three months’ “ period” was 
above 86, the present slide is to continue in operation; but 
when and as long as the average cost of living figure was 
below 86, wages should be adjusted upwards or downwards 
at the rate of 4d. per hour, plus the 12} p.ct. thereon for 
each full seven points, in lieu of the six points mentioned in 
the previous agreement. It was also agreed that no three 
months’ notice should be given by either side under the 
agreement until March, 1923. This decision does not affect 
the reduction of 4d. per hour, plus the 12 p.ct. thereon, 
which is due to be made on August 14. 


Lower Therm Prices. 


THERE is one gas man who is supremely and peculiarly 
happy in London to-day. That is Mr. H. E. Jones. He 
can once more say: “ My little Company, the Wandsworth, 
“is supplying the cheapest gas in London.” We have 
often heard Mr. Jones make this remark; but, of course, 
the adjective “little” is one of his playful expressions. 
The Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
Company is anything but a “little” concern. For many 
years before the war, it was supplying gas at the lowest 
price in and about London. Mr. Jones was very proud of 
it. The much envied position was lost during the war; but 
it has been regained, with the price per therm at od. in 
the Wandsworth part of the Company’s area. The South 
Metropolitan Company, the Commercial Company, and 
the much smaller Hornsey one are abreast of each other in 
charging 10d. Hornsey will be coming down to od. at 
the end of September, and will then rank with Wands- 
worth. The Gas Light Company are now charging 11d. 
—a drop of 2d. per therm, or 3d. as compared with this 
time last year. July has done well in the matter of gas- 
Price reductions. The same thing is going on in other parts 
of the country. Gas-supply companies and local authorities 
who can rejoice over the fact that they have not heavy 
conveyance charges, Port of London dues, and other ex- 
penses that combine to affect, relatively speaking, the price 
of gas in the London area, are doing much better, through 
their facilitating circumstances, than the London companies. 














Earlier in the year we saw that the Widnes gas undertaking 
was supplying at 2s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., while for motive 
power prices ran down to1s.6d. ‘“ Field’s Analysis” gives 
the calorific value supplied at Widnes as 458 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot; so that assuming 450 B.Th.U. as a “ declared ”’ 
calorific value, the 2s. 3d..price would be equal to 6d. per 
therm. The Sheffield Company will reduce their charges next 


‘ October to 8d. per therm up to 100,000 c.ft., and for quan- 


tities in excess to from 64d. to 63d. on a quantitative 
sliding-scale. There are certain other undertakings up 
north supplying in the neighbourhood of 6d. per therm. 
It may be a long time before we get to that figure in and 
about London ; but at any rate it is a good thing to have 
an objective that is somewhat beyond reach, because it 
stimulates effort. 

Regarded from the 1000 c.ft. standpoint, the reductions 
in price that are being made put out of court all former 
records. With a 475 B.Th.U. gas, the Wandsworth Com- 
pany’s gd. means a reduction of no less than ts. 7d. per 
1000 c.ft. The 2d. per therm in the case of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company and the Commercial Company is equal 
to 10d. per 1o00c.ft. These big reductions are all due to the 
abnormal conditions that sent the price of gas bounding up- 
wards during late years, and to the fairly rapid descent that 
is now being made to conditions that, while they are not 
likely to get on to the plane of pre-war normality, have a 
much nearer approach to it than we have witnessed for a 
long time. While the companies are making these strides 
in improving the trading position of gas, there are still con- 
sumers who are complaining in the Press of the amounts 
of their bills for the past quarter. This, of course, is one 
of the disadvantages of supplying such a serviceable com- 
modity on the credit system, which can be used at will just 
as the customer desires or requires. The extent of use, 
too, is subjected to so many factors—atmospheric and the 
variety and measure of need—that bills have no true basis 
of comparison. For instance, how can the June quarter of 
this year be contrasted with that of the June quarter of last 
year, when there is nothing that harmonizes in regard 
either to weather or temperature? The temperature last 
year encouraged economy; the temperature and dreary 
days this year encouraged use. Had the heating re- 
quired during the past quarter been accomplished by 
electricity at the cost of 14d. to 3d. per 3420 B.Th.U., 
the bills would have had in them a genuine founda- 
tion for complaint. It is rather amusing, in connection 
with the grumbling of a few gas consumers, to find the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” announcing that the reductions of 
price that have been made show the “ success of the ‘ Pall 
Mall’ campaign.” The “‘ Pall Mall’ campaign” has had 
just as much effect in bringing these about as has the 
man in the moon. Every sensible gas administrator wants 
to bring down the price in order to increase and reinforce 
business; and every gas company operating under the 
sliding-scale wants to lessen the price per therm so as to 
increase the dividend on the capital. The change in econo- 
mic circumstances alone is responsible for the ability to 
cut-down prices. 

This change, admitting of lower prices for gas, favours an 
intensified campaign in connection with gas-fires. The Gas 
Light and Coke Company have been busily advertising in 
the London papers, urging people to be ready for the chilly 
days by having gas-fires installed now. Special facilities 


are offered; and these allow people to pay in the winter 
instead of now. Gas-fire installation in the siack season 
is a help to gas undertakings as well as to householders, 
who are well advised to be prepared for the winter period 
which is approaching all too fast, 
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The Hand of the Competitor. 


WH8ILE writing on the subject of lower therm prices, we 
must strongly protest against responsible newspapers like 
the “ Daily Telegraph” allowing themselves to become the 
vehicles for conveying to the public the emanations, on such 
subjects as this, of irresponsible critics, or, as is more likely 
in the case before us, of someone interested in a competing 
agent—probably electricity. There was a short article, 
headed ‘“‘ Heavier Gas Bills,” in the “ Daily Telegraph” 
last Saturday. It was ‘“‘By a Correspondent,” and the 
final words appear to indicate a veiled attack on gas from 
a competing source. These words were ‘‘ One must watch 
“ the stove, and, if necessary, substitute for gas some other 
“system.” The statement preceding this remark is distin- 
guished by the grossest stupidity. Speaking of the com- 
plaints as to higher gas bills compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, the writer says the popular ex- 
planation is that the companies have substituted the system 
of charging by the “therm” instead of “per 1000 c.ft.” 
That is not the explanation of the higher accounts. The 
substitution of the system of charging by the quantity of 
potential heat for volume of gas of differing quality in 
adjoining supply areas, is a very sensible proceeding, and an 
advantage to the consumers. The “ correspondent ”’ says 
there is “some truth” in the popular explanation. ‘ This 
‘trick of accountancy,” the ignoramus remarks, “has re- 
‘*imbursed the companies in the losses they sustained 
“ during the coal strike.” Whether the price of gas had 
as its basis the therm or 1000 c.ft., the losses occasioned by 
the coal strike would have had to come from somewhere; 
and, as in the case of electricity concerns, the consumers 
constitute the only source of revenue and recoupment of 
the expenses incurred in rendering them service. And still 
more of thesame folly: ‘‘ Apparently they [the companies] 
*‘ are a little ashamed of their gains; for one concern after 
“ the other has announced a reduction of price for the cur- 
‘* rent quarter’s consumption.” There is envy in this. But 
where in the accounts of the companies are those “ gains ” 
shown that are of such an extraordinary character that 
they have caused a feeling of shame? Anyway, if this 
extremely illogical writer be true, his own effusion shows that 
the companies are making elegant amends for their audacity 
in recouping the losses occasioned by the coal strike by re- 
turning the money to the consumers. They are, of course, 
doing nothing of the kind. The re-establishing of financial 
position is one of the means by which normal business 
relations can once more come into being and action. The 
writer has in his mind the South Metropolitan Company ; 
and he appears to think that the last reduction they made 
to 1od. per therm is not what it seems to be. The value 
of the gas per cubic foot having been changed from 550 to 
560 B.Th.U., in some mysterious way this “will mean an 
‘‘ appreciable percentage on the difference between 114d. 
“and rod.” The absurd explanation that the writer gives 
is that this is not economical, because the people who use 
gas-stoves do not realize that the gas has greater heating 
power. So the result in his imagination is sheer waste, and 
an unaccountable increase in the quarter’s bill. This is 
interesting, Consumers, in making use of gas for culinary 
operations, do not watch the gas-meter and use a fixed 
quantity for a given operation. They watch the food in 
the oven, and the saucepans or kettles on the hotplate; 
and whatever the calorific value of the gas, they are capable 
of telling when a pot is boiling, and of judging how the 
joint in the oven is cooking. The attacks on gas—gas that 
is popular, and increasing in use daily—give our competi- 
tors opportunities for showing the possession of a copious 
flow of absurdity. The pity of it is that papers of the 
standing of the “‘ Daily Telegraph ” allow themselves to be 
the channels for communicating some of it to the public. 


Tankless Gasholders. 


ATTENTION is once more called to this subject through a 
paper read by M. Bonnet at the recent meeting of the 
Société Technique du Gaz. A translation of the contribu- 
tion appears in later columns this week. It is seven years 
ago—in the “ JournaL” for August 3, 1915—that we first 
mentioned, in the “ Register of Patents,” the subject of 
tankless gasholders on the system treated upon by the 
present author; the patentees being the Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg-Niirenberg. In an editorial in our issue for 
Oct. 19 of the same year, additional information was given, 


At that time only one experimental holder had been in use; 
and another was being constructed of 45,000 c.ft. capacity, 
Progress was then being made on steady lines; but since, 
according to the contribution of M. Bonnet, there have been 
remarkable developments in adoption and dimensions, until 
to-day this plan of construction has reached an example 
equal to 4} million c.ft. capacity. We have never seen 
one of these holders, and have not got nearer in our know- 
ledge of them than the information that has appeared in 
print. But the reported development revives interest, and 
suggests that the matter is one which should receive the 
consideration of British gasholder experts, to ascertain 
whether this drastic departure from the principles of ordi- 
nary gasholder construction really possesses the material 
advantages that are claimed for it. Omitting the spiral- 
guided gasholder, the ordinary types for a considerable 
period have only been subjected to improvement in detail 
and to advances in dimensions. But it has to be confessed 
that the water-tank and its heavy foundations have their 
disadvantages both in the matter of cost and maintenance ; 
while the descent of the lifts into polluted water in the 
tanks, with alternations of exposure to the air, are condi- 
tions that facilitate corrosive action. Choice between the 
new and tie old systems must largely be decided by capital 
and maintenance costs, and working constancy. 
The tankless holder has only one movable part. Out- 
wardly it is a large gas-tight rigid cylinder of polygonal 
form, and in this works a flat disc, which rises under the 
pressure of the inflowing gas, and descends and exerts pres- 
sure when the gas is being sent out into the district, which 
pressure can be increased by adding weights to the top 
of the disc. The disc is governed in*its movements by as 
many pairs of rollers as there are corners to the holder ; and 
it will be obvious that it is wholly free in its operation from 
any external forces. To secure a perfectly gas-tight joint 
between the disc and the shell, a metal-to-metal face being 
out of the question, gas-works tar, mixed with heavy oil to 
secure the necessary fluidity, while retaining the necessary 
viscosity, is utilized. This flows down between the peri- 
phery of the disc and the inner face of the cylinder, and is 
caught and re-used over and over again ; but it necessitates 
the use of small electrically operated pumps. Naturally in 
summer more of the sealing fluid is pumped than in the 
winter. It would be interesting in this connection to know 
what effect the use of a viscous fluid such as tar and oil has 
upon the pressure exerted by the lift, and whether in this 
respect there is seasonal variability. As will be observed 
from M. Bonnet’s paper, the tests for gas tightness make a 
remarkably good showing. As to capital costs, while the 
expenses of guide-framing, movable lifts, and tank and 
foundations, are avoided, manifestly there is a set-off in the 
disc, and all that is ancillary to it, including the electric- 
motors and pumps. As a result, the information is given 
that, according to conditions, the total savings may be any- 
thing between 5 and 20 p.ct. This does not raise any 
particular enthusiasm on the score of savings in first cost, 
notwithstanding all the points of advantage that appear 
theoretically sound. It seems to us that the more substan- 
tial savings must come from upkeep, through the differences 
in conditions which assist in preserving the soundness of the 
holder, and demand for it less repair, painting, and labour. 
Another point is that there is no trouble from the freezing 
of the cups. A holder on this system, too, can be increased 
in height, and thus capacity, without throwing out of use 
the pre-existing capacity—the operation and tightness of the 
disc allowing this to be done. Speaking of enlarging the 
capacity by carrying the container upwards, reminds us to 
inquire whether there is any limit to diameter in view of the 
operation of the disc, which is the really important member 
in this new form of gas-storage structure. One other point. 
Those esthetic persons who do not like to see the beautiful 
engineering features of a telescopic holder marring a land- 
scape, will, we fancy, be more strongly opposed to a big 
naked cylinder, which never disappears from view, but 
stands fully exposed morning, noon, and night with sphinx- 
like imperturbability. 


The New Smoke Abatement Bill. 


As we anticipated would be the case, there is discontent 
over the feeble Smoke Abatement Bill that the Government 
have introduced. It only goes a short way in covering the 
recommendations of the Smoke Abatement and Noxious 





Vapours Committee, over which Lord Newton presided 
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with such ability. As announced in the “ Journat” last 
week, second reading was given to the Bill in the House of 
Lords on the 24th ult.; and then Lord Newton voiced the 
disappointment that he felt at the lean proposals of the 
Government. This smoke abatement question is a national 
one; it affects the lives of millions of people. But we shall 
never make more rapid progress in relieving the atmosphere 
of noxious miasma if the Government do not depart from 
their weak-kneed policy in regard to the matter, and do 
something more than they have done, or propose to do, in 
bringing about more healthful air conditions. The attitude 
of the Government really makes it more difficult for those 
who are seeking improvement to achieve more substantial 
headway. Nobody wants the Government to do anything 
that is oppressively drastic; but many people who appre- 
ciate the harm that is being done by the crude methods of 
utilizing raw coal, do look to the Government to propose 
legislation that will anyway assist the movement to atmo- 
spheric betterment, especially in connection with domestic 
heating, which the authorities say is responsible for at least 
three-quarters of the pollution of the air. There is no 
demand, on the part of those who desire a healthy environ- 
ment, for complete prohibition of the burning of coal; but 
in new dwelling-houses there could well be an abolition of 
the wasteful kitchen range and a limitation of the number 
of coal-using grates. And as ranges and grates wear-out in 
existing houses, provision could be made for smokeless fuel. 
Nothing of this kind has been proposed in the Bill. Prac- 
tically all that is contemplated is to amend, by making 
somewhat more stringent, the provisions of the Act dealing 
with industrial smoke; and Lord Newton asserts that this 
is not a genuine fulfilment of the promise made by the 
Ministry of Health. He pertinently asks what is the use 
of spending millions over so-called reforms through the 
Ministry of Health, if that Ministry is not going to pay 
adequate attention to a nuisance which involves millions of 
people in this country. Thus it is that, the most important 
recommendations having been ignored, it is considered by 
Lord Newton that the Billis not likely to effect much 
change. The Earl of Onslow, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Health, in introducing the measure, seemed 
to think it will. Lord Newton, however, has an advantage 
over the noble Earl, in that he has investigated the matter 
through his Committee and by personal visits to various 
parts of the country. He knows the conditions that exist 
through smoke and noxious vapours; he knows the harm 
that is wrought by them both to human beings and to 
property; he knows full well that something more should 
be done than is done, and that it is proposed todo. The 
Committee stage of the Bill has been postponed to the 
autumn session. This will give time for the consideration 
of the whole subject ; and then it may be that Lord New- 
ton, aided by those who think the same as he does on this 
vital question, and who desire that a legislative fillip shall 
be given to a much-needed reform in sanitation, will be 
able to persuade the Government to take a bolder course in 
really constructive legislation. 


Public Lectures and Demonstrations. 


A mucH greater commercial activity has been evinced of 
late by our electrical competitors. There are two reasons 
for this. The one is the general hiring powers that local 
authorities supplying electricity have secured under the 
Electricity Supply Act, 1919, and the other is partly an 
effect ofthis new authorization. This “other” effect is the 
activity of the Electrical Development Association in for- 
mulating fresh propaganda effort. The conditions between 
the two rivals for custom have not so far changed in any 
Specific way. Both are pressing forward to realize greater 
economy and efficiency; but so far as cooking and the 
various heating purposes are concerned, the electrical in- 
dustry appears to have got into a cul de sac. With them, 
further economy for the consumers (it seems from the in- 
effective work to realize improvement in appliances) can 
only be gained bya lessening of the cost per unit of energy. 
If, however, heating energy bore its share of the standing 
charges, instead of their all being planked on to lighting, 
the price of heating current would have to go up, instead 
of down. In initial costs, maintenance, and reliability, gas 
has the advantage. This is not news to the electrical people. 
-hey are as well aware of it as are gas men. They appre- 
ciate fully the troublesome work in competition that their 





own limitations) impose upon them. Hence their more 
intensive campaign. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the electrical people in 
cultivating business for purposes other than lighting, the gas 
industry must not ignore or treat with contempt their new 
endeavours at securing business. We reiterate an old-time 
piece of philosophy—it is always better to over-estimate 
than to under-estimate the strength ofa rival. It has also 
to be remembered that there is a considerable section of the 
public ever ready to swallow sophistries and plausible sub- 
missions almost to any extent, and there is another section 
who, though folly it may often prove, are ever attracted 
by novelties. Among the work which is being inspired at 
thé present time by (we believe) the Electrical Development 
Association are local lectures and demonstrations. These 
are quite good features in propaganda work by any industry ; 
and electricity undertakings are finding them very attrac- 
tive, particularly among those who are called, in the absence 
of a better nominal description, the “ middle classes.” The 
electricity industry is trying to work downwards from those 
with the long purse to those who cannot afford to pay even 
for electric lighting, let alone for electrical heating energy, 
as instanced recently by Aldershot [see ante, p.143]. Inthe 
lectures and demonstrations, the electricity industry has one 
advantage on its side. A large proportion of the electricity 
concerns of the country are owned by local authorities; the 
greater proportion of gas undertakings are in the hands of 
companies. Where gas and electricity are both administered 
by local authorities, the two can carry on their propaganda, 
in respect of lectures and demonstrations, on equal terms ; 
but with the gas supply in the possession of a company, 
the case is in some aspects not the same. Where there 
is the difference in ownership, the electricity department ob- 
tains the use, for lectures and demonstrations, of buildings 
that are under the control of the local authorities, and the 
public libraries are utilized for the trading purposes of the 
electricity undertakings, by helping to circulate electrical 
literature. This is a distinct advantage; and it is an unfair 
one, seeing that the gas undertaking is often a larger rate- 
payer than the electricity undertaking, and is an equally 
important servant to the local community. 

However, one has to take things as they are, and make 
the best possible use of superior merits. People are inte- 
rested in lectures and demonstrations—if properly organ- 
ized. Ifa gas company cannot get the use of public build- 
ings, school rooms, and the like in their areas for the pur- 
pose, then they must hire suitable halls; anyway, though 
they cannot have lectures and demonstrations under the xgis 
of the local governing body, they must lessen the advantages 
of municipal electricity undertakings as much as possible in 
respect of this particular branch of propaganda activity. 
What is being done by electricity undertakings in this 
respect affords an excellent opportunity for a like movement 
by the “ B.C.G.A.” in collaboration with gas undertakings. 
Lectures and demonstrations of a live character should be 
organized throughout the country; and the coming autumn 
should see the beginning of an energetic campaign in this 
direction. 

There is no lack of material in connection with the ser- 
vice of gas in the home. It is extensive and varied; and 
solid facts, as “The Gas Salesman” supplement shows 
month by month, can be presented in an attractive style. 
Demonstrations, experiments, and lantern illustrations are 
magnetic with the public. Our electrical friends in their 
lectures rely much upon the cleanliness, convenience, and 
labour-saving merits of electric cooking. The public know 
from experience that these excellent attributes are not the 
sole possession of electricity, but obtain equally with gas. 
They are quite good arguments; but which agent—gas or 
electricity—can supplement them with the larger amount of 
something still more tangible? Which agent for a given 
sum can provide the greater amount of heat actually and 
usefully applied? Which heating agent can provide the 
appliances for utilizing it at the cheaper rate—initially and 
in respect of maintenance? There is a ready answer. Our 
electricity friends in their lectures depend very much on 
the collateral advantages that are realizable with gas and 
electricity alike. They also make use of the shrinkage-of- 
meat ‘‘ stunt,” carefully omitting to explain that, if equal 
temperatures are applied in gas and electric cooking, the 
weight results (other conditions as to the characteristics of 
the meat being equal) should be approximately the same. 
Supplementing this, where electricity supply is in the hands 
of the local authority, there is an appeai to the ratepayers to 
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support their own property. Municipal gas undertakings 
can make similar appeal. This can be countered by the 
large proportion of gas company undertakings that are 
working under the sliding-scale, in which case increases of 
dividend can only take place on price reductions to the 
public. Nevertheless, municipal electrical propagandists 
talk glibly of the “large” profits gas companies make. We 
do not see them. They are all statutorily limited ; and the 
price paid for heat units supplied by gas puts wholly out of 
court the price paid for heat units supplied by electricity. 
But as to “profits,” some municipal electricity concerns 
charge over and above what they need do in order to 
“relieve the rates,’’ which, to say the least, is a vicious 
policy. These are points well known, but which require to 
be marshalled among others in public lectures. The greater 
the substance that gas can oppose to the propaganda com- 
monplaces of the electrical competitor, the better. Those 
commonplaces are being assailed by the experiences of 
consumers of electricity for domestic purposes. In the 
work of most gas undertakings, replacement by gas appli- 
ances of electrical ones becomes more frequent; and in- 
telligence of this obtains circulation without any effort on 
the part of the gas suppliers. What, however, we wish to 
emphasize at the present time is the importance of gas 
lectures and demonstrations to counter the propaganda work 
in this direction of the electrical competitor. 





Gas Coal Position. 


The best classes of gas coal are having a lively time in the 
Durham district, owing to the transatlantic demands; and so the 
probability is that, after satisfying this ephemeral need through 
the American strike, as well as Continental and home contracts, 
there will be little to spare of these varieties. The prices that 
can be obtained for the supplies for America are higher than can 
be realized for home or Continental delivery. The influence of 
these conditions is also felt by the second-class qualities, the 
prices of which have similarly moved up. With the warmer 
weather, the consumption of coal at gas-works has been on the 
decline ; and so from Yorkshire there comes the report that out- 
put is much in excess of demand, and that supplies of both 
screened and unscreened are plentiful. With such conditions 
current, Yorkshire looks like a good bargaining quarter. With 
the prices ruling, many gas-works have made contracts in that 
area for their supplies for the next six or twelve months, In other 
mining areas, the position appears to be rather quiet—second 
grades in some instances being a good market, in view of the 
first grades being pretty well absorbed by contract. 


A Temporary Engineering Crisis. 


In the middle of last week, it looked much as though we were 
not yet out of the wood in respect of the engineering wages trouble, 
and that a fresh crisis had arisen. The proposed reduction of 
16s, 6d. per week (in three instalments) of the war bonus in the 
engineering trades was submitted to the vote of the members of 
all the unions concerned. In the result, 43,937 voted in favour 
of acceptance, and 70,900 against—a majority of 26,963 in oppo- 
sition. As will be observed, the total vote was only 114,837. This 
emphasizes one of the deplorable aspects of trade union pro- 
cedure, as the small vote referred to might have committed to 
the ruling of the unrepresentative majority no less than 900,000 
men, which is the total membership of the unions involved. 
Taking this approximate figure of 900,000, the voting of 114,837 
men only represents 12°7 p.ct. of the membership, and the 70,900 
men voting against acceptance is less than 8 p.ct. of the total. 
Such a vote cannot be called a representative one; and it is not 
a test upon which any conscientious leaders could fairly act. 
Later came the result of the ballot of the Federation of Engi- 
neering and Shipbuilding Unions. This showed that 16,064 votes 
were recorded in favour of acceptance of the reduction scheme, 
and 32,069 against. In this case, as the necessary two-thirds 


majority was not secured, no stoppage of work could be autho- 
rized. 





Submission to Common Sense. 


The leaders of the engineering trade unions were wise. Though 
they made a decided effort to realize concessions after the vote 
referred to, and were refused on the ground that the economic 
position of the industry rendered it impossible, they resolved, in 





view of all the circumstances, to recommend that there should 
be no stoppage. They saw the employers would, if there was not 
agreement, revert to the original demand for an immediate sur- 
render of the 163. 6d.; they also took account of the large amount 
of unemployment that exists; and we have not a shadow of a 
doubt that they gave profound consideration to the state of the 
funds of the unions. Strike pay to 990,000 men is a serious busi- 
ness, and a burden not to be taken up lightly. In making the 
stand they did, the employers also had the interests of the men 
in mind. Unless the economic position of the industry is im- 
proved, there will be more unemployment. An improvement in 
employment is only to be obtained by the industry’s being placed 
in a position to secure more work. The leaders’ decision that no 
effect should be given to the poor ballot vote wasunanimous. In 
coming to this decision they have, without question, quite go p.ct. 
of the men with them. The small vote suggests that the men 
are weary of these constant disturbances. However that may 
be, the first reduction of 5s. 6d. took effect as from last Monday. 
On Aug. 28, the second 5s. 6d. will be taken off; and the third 
on Sept. 25. 


Coal Profits and Costs. 


The Mines Department have issued particulars of the costs of 
production, proceeds, and profits of the coal-mining industry in 
the first quarter of this year. They show a combined net profit 
for all districts of £2,963,904—equivalent to 1s, 1°62d. per ton 
raised. South Staffordshire, Cumberland, and Kent realized a 
loss on production; the remaining areas had credit balances 
varying from 0'57d. to 2s. 2'33d. per ton. Of the total quantity 
o f 57,633,631 tons raised, 52,213,331 tons were available for 
export and home consumption ; and with this figure as the basis, 
the net cost of production for the whole country works out at 
19s. 8'28d. per ton, while sales at the pithead realized 2os. g‘od. 
per ton. 


Wages in the Mining Industry. 


The evidence is too substantial for denial that the poorer 
paid men in some districts of the mining industry are not now, 
through the general conditions, receiving wages that are on a 
subsistence level. This is not right for a staple industry of the 
importance of that of coal. The leaders in the Miners’ Federa- 
tion have therefore taken the prudent course of consulting with 
the employers as to what steps can be taken to secure higher 
wages where they are in an acknowledged depraved condition. 
The men’s leaders and representatives of the owners were in con- 
ference over the subject at a meeting of the National Coal Board 
last week. Various suggestions were submitted by which it was 
thought working economies could be effected ; and, in addition, it 
was proposed that there should be an agreement between the 
owners and the men that no coal should be put on the market at 
a price which would involve an economic loss. The whole of the 
points are to receive further consideration. One feature that was 
apparently not mentioned was the loss of production, and the in- 
crease in the costs of output, through the seven-hour day. 


The Economic Position. 


Meantime, the Coal Advisory Committee have appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the economic position of the coal- 
mining industry, and to make recommendations as to how best to 
restore its prosperity, and to reduce the price of coal to the con- 
sumer. The Committee have as their Chairman Sir A. Duncan, 
the ex-Coal Controller. At the first meeting of the Committee, 
the whole position as to the cost of production was reviewed ; and 
there was a general consensus of opinion that the cost of timber 
and stores and railway rates is too high, as are also the general 
distributing charges. It was also agreed that the miners are not 
getting in wages, and the colliery owners are not receiving in 
profits, the return to which they are entitled. 


SR 1 EAE OTC IE TE NS AE ON REE SSPE 


Sir Daniel F. Goddard’s Will—The Rt. Hon. Sir Daniel Ford 
Goddard, P.C., of Oak Hill, Ipswich, Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment for Ipswich from 1895 to 1918, Chairman of the Ipswich 
Gas Light Company, of the South African Lighting Association, 
Ltd., of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company, 
and of the Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Ltd., a 
Director of the Gas Light and Coke Company, and formerly 
Engineer and Secretary to the Ipswich Gas Company, and at one 
time Mayor of Ipswich, who died on May 6, aged 72, left estate 
of the gross value of £58,759, with net personalty £46,019. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE CHIEF ENGINEERSHIP OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY. 

We learn that Mr. G. M. Git has left the service of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, of which Company he has been Chief 
Engineer since the beginning of 1916. We are further informed 
that increased responsibilities will be undertaken by the Com- 
mittee of Engineers, under the chairmanship of the President or 
Vice-President of the Company. Mr. Gill informs us that he is 
proposing to engage in practice as a Consulting Engineer, and that 
his present address is Colonnade House, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 








Mr. DanrEL MacCaLitum Giss, the General Manager of the 
Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd., has been elected to a seat on 
the Board of Directors of that Company. 


Mr. FRANKLIN TuHorP, who has acted as Consulting Engineer 
to Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd., has been elected 
to a seat on the Board of Directors of that Company, and ap- 
pointed Manager of the Company’s Victory Works, Manchester. 

Mr. BERNARD F. Browne, of the City of Santos Improvements 
Company, Santos, Brazil, was installed on July 1, as Master 
of the Lodge of Wanderers No. 10, Santos. He was initiated 
in the Lodge Victoria No. 2329, Buenos Aires, on March 26, 1903, 
and or admitted to the Evening Star Lodge as a joining member 
in 1906. 

Mr. Haroup Pick es, of Kildwick, who recently vacated his 
position as chemist and draughtsman in the Keighley Corpora- 
tion Gas Department to take up a similar appointment at Dar- 
lington, was the recipient recently of a Jacobean clock and silver 
cigarette box, both inscribed, from the staff and employees. The 
presentation was made by Mr. J. A. Bromley, the Manager. Mr. 
Pickles was appointed at Keighley in 1913, He joined the army 
in August, 1914, and returned to the department in January, 1919. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. JosErPH NICHOLSON, of Castleford, who was for 23 years 
(up to his retirement in 1917) Manager of the Castleford and 
Whitwood Gas Light and Coke Company, died suddenly in a 
Leeds Nursing Home on July 25, in his 65th year. He was taken ill 
while on holiday in the Lake District, but motored home when it 
was found that an operation was necessary. This was success- 
fully performed by Sir Berkeley Moynihan, and he was believed 
to be making good progress towards recovery, but died from 
syncope. He was well known among the older generation of gas 
engineers, particularly in the North. The Company were making 
40 million c.ft. of gas a year when Mr. Nicholson became Manager 
in 1894. Considerable improvements were effected in the plant 
during his management. The retort-house was rebuilt and 
stoking machinery fitted, and new purifiers and an additional 
holder were erected. On his retirement, the make had increased 
to 101 million c.ft. per annum. Mr. Nicholson was also a Director 
of the Company for some fourteen years. In other walks of 
life he had many interests. He was a Past-Master of the local 
Legiolium Lodge of Freemasons, with which he had a long con- 
nection. The funeral on Friday was largely attended. 








AN APPRECIATION. 


We should like to acknowledge, with sincere thanks, the exceed- 
ingly kind reference to the late Mr. Walter King which appears in 
the July issue of the “ Bulletin” of the British Commercial Gas 


Association. It is so admirable and so true that we repro- 
duce it. 


In the death of Walter King, the gas industry has 
suffered a loss of which the measure is only known to 
comparatively few, and by them is difficult of appraise- 
ment. The influence of that wonderfully well-informed, 
shrewd, but kindly judge of men and measures was much 
more real thanit was obvious. He courted no publicity 
for himself. He had a single eye. The best interests 
of the gas industry were his study and his sole concern. 
His counsel was sought by all the leaders of the industry 
for many years. It was freely given, and was of high 
quality. He was a model of discretion, and a preserver 
of confidence the most scrupulous. From its inception 
he was a warm believer in, and valued friend of, the 
B.C.G.A.; and his advice and support will be greatly 
missed by those at its helm. All those who knew him 
unite in mourning his loss and in warm sympathy with 
his bereaved family.—F.W.G. 








Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—Mr. F. A. C. Pykett, Gas- 
Works, Halifax, who is Hon. Secretary of the Yorkshire Junior 
Gas Association, asks us to intimate that he would be pleased to 
receive from members particulars of any contributions to the 
syllabus for the next session, 





ELEGTRIGITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Evectric wiring in some places is earning for itself a bad name. 
High costs and competition between all sorts and conditions of 
electrical contractors—some deserving the name, some not—are 
producing many installations of a very 
Compulsory Wiring low order ; and these are being found out 
Rules, both by householders and by electricity 
suppliers. Mr. Scott Ram, in his recent 
annual report, indicated that he saw a tendency to better class 
work in factories; but he did not seem over-expectant that the 
number of accidents, when industry was in full swing again, would 
show a diminution on normal years. At the annual conference of 
the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association a short time 
ago, the matter of the compulsory observance of wiring rules 
by contractors was under discussion ; and a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the question should be brought to the notice 
of the Electricity Commissioners. It is clear from this that a 
majority of the members are, and properly, under the impression 
that it will be better to get fewer consumers with good class 
wiring, than to have the electricity service fall into disrepute 
through poor, trouble-creating wiring. That is what it comes to. 
One writer on the subject puts the matter in a nutshell when he 
says that the Association recognize the importance not only of 
securing a greater margin of safety for the community, but 
of placing future domestic wiring on a sound footing. It is con- 
sidered that the problem should receive the careful attention 
of all concerned. The difficulty is that at the present time the 
administrators of electricity supply undertakings may frame rules, 
incorporating their ideas as to a standard level of work, but with- 
out the power to enforce them. That power is what is required. 
There are the rules of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. If 
these were generally accepted and adopted, they would un- 
doubtedly tend to raise the standard of domestic wiring. The 
writer already referred to is of opinion that they would result in 
mutual benefit to both suppliers and contractors, inasmuch 
as—mark this!—the former would be saved a good deal of 
anxiety and annoyance. 


Our friend the “ Electrical Review ” dis- 

The “ Electrical cusses the matter in an editorial article. 
Review” Discusses It points to the conflicting views on the 
the Matter. subject among supply authorities. Power 
companies, it says, are rigidly opposed 

to compulsory rules, and many on the municipal side are with 
them. There are evidently a greater number of municipal de- 
partments that are not on their side, seeing that the vote in 
favour of compulsory observance of wiring rules was passed at 
the conference of the “I.M.E.A.” Pointing out that at present 
the supply authorities are not entitled to impose any rules on the 
contractors or the consumers, the “ Review ” says that, if an in- 
stallation complies with the simple conditions prescribed in the 
Electric Lighting Acts,the suppliers are compelled to connect 
them to the mains. Our contemporary is in favour of one stan- 
dard set of wiring rules; and it develops the case for this along 
the route which provides that this would call for a material re- 
duction in the rigour of the existing rules. The rules, it says, 
must conform to practical possibilities and be simple and elastic. 
But it is clear that what our contemporary would like to see is a 
set of rules providing for the minimum admissible standard con- 
sistent with safety. That is to say, if any installation, no matter 
its design and cost, can pass a simple standard, our contemporary 
would be fully satisfied. The simple standard, in its opinion, 
should be sufficient to prevent the installation of shoddy wiring. 
The reason it puts the matter in this way is that any step which 
tends to impose new and unnecessary restrictions upon the de- 
velopment of the industry, or place obstacles in the way of the 
prospective consumer, must, in its opinion, be strenuously re- 
sisted. Yet we remember our contemporary expressing in very 
warm terms its appreciation of the extensive rules of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, which to-day seem to be more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. However, safety 
should always come first; and we are not altogether in accord 
with the “ Review” as to reducing the standard to the lowest 
possible level, unless a very wide meaning is put on the words 
“consistent with safety.” It has always to be remembered 
that wiring installations depreciate considerably ; and the lower 
the order of the installation, the greater the proneness to depre- 
ciation. Therefore, there must be in the “standard” a margin 
of safety between test conditions (when new) and the conditions 
as time advances, in order to allow for safety, as far as is pos- 
sible, throughout life. Our contemporary directs attention to 
various difficulties in making standard conditions compulsory. 
Among them there is the one that, where an electricity depart- 
ment runs a wiring branch, the work carried out through it is 
said to be dealt with more leniently than the work carried out 
by contractors. Our contemporary also makes it plain that its 
views are sternly set against fees, rectifications, and delays in 
this matter; the reason given being that there must be in these 
times no obstacles in the way of the development of the domestic 
load, “‘ which is of the first importance to-day.” ‘ Goodness knows 
there are quite enough obstacles to its development already,” is 
a confession of difficulties known, but little spoken about. But 
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of course there must be rectifications and delays if an installa- 
tion does not come up to the compulsory standard. 

Talking of wiring, at Birkenhead a plan 
has been adopted, on the recommendation 
of the Borough Electrical Engineer (Mr- 
G. P. Shallcross), of deferred payments 
for wiring installations; and it is devoutly hoped that this will 
accelerate the universal use of electric lighting. The gas under- 
taking had better look to its laurels. The electrical deferred pay- 
ment scheme is simple indeed. It applies only to private houses 
and shops—the total expenditure being limited in each case to £50, 
including the cost of the service-line. The amount expended is to 
be repayable within four yearsin-sixteen quarterly payments ; and 
during this period any ordinary repairs required will be carried out 
by the Corporation. The first lamps only will be supplied by the 
Corporation; but no renewals of worn-out lamps, and no replace- 
ment of broken lamps or glassware, nor replacement of damage 
caused through carelessness or neglect will be provided. The in- 
stallation would be complete to a plain drop fitting, with metal 
filament lamp; opal or plain glass shade. Of course, arrangements 
will have to be made with landlords. However, deferred pay- 
ments for such a matter have not the attraction that some people 
think they have. Added to the lighting bill for four years, they 
make a substantial amount. It is not quite the same thing as 
buying a washing or other machine, which people can take away 
with them when they move. Once the wires are fixed to the 
walls of the house they have to remain. 

The rateable value (or bi-part) system of 
charging for electricity is not a success 
in all places. Apparently it is not at 
Dewsbury, in that it does not pay. At any rate, this is the de- 
duction we make from a short paragraph in an electrical paper. 
It informs the reader that the Town Council have adopted a 
recommendation of the Electricity Committee that notice be 
given to all consumers under the rateable value system that a 
minimum of 600 units per annum will be charged in future. This 
looks as though the consumers are not very keen about electrical 
operation on terms which, after paying the lump sum charged on 
rateable value, allow them to use electrical energy at a low price 
per unit. This is accentuated by the fact that no additional con- 
sumers are to be offered supplies under this system, and that a 
charge of 14d. per unit is to be made for heating purposes. For 
office use, the price for current for radiators is to be reduced to 
14d. per unit, with a minimum charge of £4 per annum. The 
Dewsbury Electricity Department obviously intend to protect 
themselves against non-paying consumers for heating purposes. 


“ Meteor” of the “Electrical Times,” 
with an exquisite regard for unfairness 
(which is a well-developed electrical 
attribute) has a note upon the editorial 
article under this heading, in the 
“JourNAL” for July 12. Mention was made in the article of 
Montevideo and Vancouver, as places where there is little gas 
lighting, owing to the electrical conditions being such as to favour 
electric lighting; and yet (a point “Meteor” does not men- 
tion) the gas business in those distant places is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Why did the critic omit this point? Was it 
because the sense of fairness is strong in him? He adds that, 
“ of course, the writer of the paragraph in question must not men- 
tion any important instance in this country.” The writer of the 
article cannot do so. Can‘ Meteor”? “ At the end of the article,” 
he proceeds, “there is a little burst of recklessness; and we are told 
that the Llandrindod Wells Gas Company have one lighting con- 
sumer, and that a stores.” ‘ Meteor’s” pen stopped quotation 
there. It would be interesting to know why. Perhaps the sen- 
tences that concluded the article did not please him, They are 
these: ‘The reason for this is that the electricity supply was 
well established before gas was introduced. Though electricity 
was in possession of lighting, the gas company, on cooking, heat- 
ing, and industrial consumption, are paying a 5 p.ct. dividend. 
Theseare highly interesting experiences, and are not without their 
value in the testimony they bear to the potentiality of the gas 
business.” Disingenuous ‘“ Meteor” ! 

Once more the danger of electricity in 
bath-rooms has been demonstrated. The 
scene of the incident this time was Frank- 
fort. A young married couple were found 
dead in the bath-room at their flat. A careful investigation dis- 
closed that death had been caused by a defective electrical con- 
nection. This is as the tale is told: The wife, in getting out of 
her bath, took hold of a standing electric lamp in order to remove 
it out of her way. The lamp was an amateur contrivance with a 
metal stand, which her husband had made, and had not properly 
insulated. Thus a conductor for the electric current to the floor 
was established by her wet body, the water in the bath, and the 
bath-tap. Her husband went to help her, and also took hold of 
the lamp. This short-circuited the current through both their 
bodies. The fact was confirmed by marks of burning on the 
woman’s hand and body and the man’s finger tips. Bath-room 
accidents through electrical causes have occurred previously, and 
not through amateur work. 


Wiring on the 
Deferred System. 


The Bi-Part Tariff. 


Where the Gas 
Lighting Load is 
Almost Extinct. 


Electricity in Bath- 
Rooms. 


It is a curious thing that, through want of 
knowledge or by deliberate act, elec- 
trical men give publication to a good 
many fallacies regarding gas and electri- 
city. Whether they think that people will adopt any ipse dixit 
the source of which is electrical, we do not know. But the fact 
remains that they put forward some of the most grotesque state- 
ments with all seriousness. At Poplar (where the Borough 
Council have indulged in some queer finance in the past), some 
200 street gas-lamps are being converted to electric lighting. The 
Engineer proposes to fit these lamps with 150-watt electric bulbs, 
which will “ensure ” a superior illuminating power to that of the 
existing gas lighting. In making this announcement, our electrical 
contemporary (presumably quoting from the report) says this 
candle power—the “candle power” is not mentioned—will, of 
course, be maintained in the case of electricity, in contradistinc- 
tion to the gas mantle, which steadily deteriorates in candle power 
during its life. The illuminating power of an electric-lamp is not 
maintained during its life. To say that it is is a fabrication. 
On the other hand, so long as a gas mantle remains intact—and 
inverted ones do so for a very long time—their illuminating value 
does not appreciably diminish. So long as the burners are kept 
clean, the mantle will render approximately its original duty. 
These are demonstrable facts; but electrical men, to suit their own 
convenience, prefer not to recognize them as facts. A calculation 
shows a considerable saving by electricity over gas; but we have 
not the detailed figures as to the gas-lamps and their illuminating 
power with which to check the calculation. But we see the run- 
ning charges for the electric-lamps are made up as follows: 


Fallacies of 
Electrical Men. 


200 150-watt lamps, or 30 Kw. at f9. £270 
4117 hours, or 123 §10 units, at o'4d. 206 
50 p.ct. advance charges. . .. . . . 1 238 

£714 


The “ average ” cost per gas-lamp at the June quarter’s rate is 
put at £7 3s. 8d. per annum. The average cost of attending to 
and maintaining electric-lamps is £3 per lamp. Allowing for the 
difference in cost as it now stands—viz., 50s. per lamp—mainten- 
ance charges on the 200 lamps to be converted immediately would 
amount to £560, to be set against the saving of £723, or a net 
saving of £163, with (so it is said) “a much superior power of 


illumination.” It is obvious the electrical figures have been cut 
very fine. 

The Electricity Supply Bill has passed 

The Bill. the report stage in the House of Com- 


mons. But in the process it has had a 


little further dressing-up. It has been an unfortunate measure 
from its birth onwards—so many interests having wanted ex- 
cisions, and so many additions. Therefore, it has not been an 
easy task for the Government representatives to steer a middle 
course, and to try to please all parties. But they have done their 
best, and few rejoice over the result. In the last stage, there 
were concessions against which certain members of the Standing 
Committee showed some resentment, as they had been granted 
without reference to the Committee. There was a new clause, 
for example, which empowers the Electricity Commissioners to 
exclude from the area of supply of any power company any part 
of the area in which any right of the power company to supply 
electricity is subject to the absolute veto of some other autho- 
rized undertaker, and any part of which, at the time of a local 
inquiry, was not being supplied by the power company, and 
which could be better served by the joint electricity authority. It 
was explained by Mr. Neal that the clause had been agreed by 
the Government with the Power Companies Association and with 
the Municipal Corporations Association as being a reasonable 
way in which to meet difficulties which had been foreshadowed. 
Another new clause empowers railway companies to use electricity 
outside the area of supply without an inquiry by the Minister of 
Transport; while a further one provides that joint electricity 
authorities should not unduly interfere with the rights of small 
undertakers and distributors. Then came the third reading ; and 
the Bill is now ready to be added to the Statute Book. 








Iron and Steel Institute —The autumn meeting of the Institute 
will be held at York, under the presidency of Dr. J. E. Stead, 
F.R.S., from Sept. 5 to 8. Some ten papers are expected to be 
submitted, and Thursday, Sept. 7, will be devoted to visiting the 
Devonshire Works of the Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., 
near Chesterfield. 


Evaporation Tests.—Evaporation tests conducted by Messrs. 
Berry, Brumbaugh, Eiseman, Moulton, and Shawn, of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, have led them to the following con- 
clusions: With a lid on the utensil, violent boiling (gas on full) 
consumes about nine times more gas than is necessary to maln- 
tain gentle boiling. For gentle boiling, about five times as much 
gas is used with the lid off as would be required if a lid were on 
the utensil. When violently boiled, the water evaporates at about 
the same rate with the lid on as with the lid off. Gentle boiling 
evaporates water about six times as fast with the lid off as com- 





pared with the lid on. 
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THE SMOKELESS CITY.* 


Tuis is a book well worth reading and studying by all who have 
the subject of atmospheric sanitation at heart; and this every 
intelligent individual would have with the facts before him 
that are presented in this little volume. The authors are Mr. 
E. D. Simon, M.Inst.C.E., and Miss Marion Fitzgerald—both 
active workers in this particular field for the betterment of human 
environment. Mr. Simon is Lord Mayor of Manchester, and was 
a member of the recent Departmental Committee on Smoke 
Abatement. His collaborator in the production of this volume 
was Sanitary Inspector and Health Visitor to the Woolwich 
Borough Council. There is a preface by Lord Newton, the 
Chairman of the Departmental Committee on Smoke Abatement. 
His Lordship has become quite an ardent advocate for doing all 
possible in the cause of air purification. 

There are two features of the book that strike one, and are 
worth emphasizing. The first is that domestic chimneys are 
arraigned as the worst miscreants in polluting the atmosphere; 
and, secondly, though the work of the early reformers in this 
direction is praised, the authors are obviously of opinion that itis 
time the propaganda platitudes of the past should give place to 
scientific facts. Thus this volume may be taken to open-up new 
lines to follow in developing the case for attacking air pollution 
by smoke. A singular thing about this smoke abatement ques- 
tion is that, though some 100 million tons of coal are annually 
used in this country by industry, and some 32 million tons for 
domestic purposes, and though, despite this difference in quantity, 
three-fourths of the total atmospheric pollution is attributed 
to domestic fires (owing to the improved utilization methods 
and higher temperature combustion in industry), legislation has 
only attacked industrial smoke, and not in any initial way 
domestic smoke. Consequently, there will be great disappoint- 
ment that the new Smoke Abatement Bill proceeds on the same 
lines as the old—only tightening-up the existing law in respect of 
industrial contravention. 

The relative share of industrial and domestic smoke in pollut- 
ing the atmosphere is a controversial matter; and Lord Newton 
in his preface appears to think that the conclusion arrived at in 
the book may be hotly contested. The authors, however, stick to 
their point throughout, and submit good reason. Lord Newton 
heartily censures the Ministry of Health for their indifference in 
this matter, citing what happened in 1920 when his Committee 
issued an interim report, which, it was believed, would be of use 
to local authorities in connection with their housing schemes. 
One special recommendation was that no building project should 
be sanctioned unless provision was made for the adoption of 
smokeless methods, except in cases where the central authorities 
were satisfied that it was impracticable. It was not until remon- 
strated with in Parliament that the Ministry sent the report to the 
building authorities, by which time plans had been passed all over 
the country perpetuating all the old objectionable features, while 
a magnificent opportunity for improvement was lost. We agree 
with Lord Newton that no one in his senses should be forthwith 
compelled by law to substitute some other form of heating for the 
existing open coal fire, but a study of the book will show how a 
compromise could be arrived at. 

In their “Introduction,” the authors urge that, in view of the 
difficulty and complexity of the problem, new methods must be 
adopted in the work of attacking it. ‘ Promiscuous prosecution 
and ignorant propaganda must be replaced by research, by scien- 
tific method, by helpful technical advice, and by education both 
of the manufacturer and of the public.” The first step on the road 
to success is to realize that the house chimney is a much more 
dangerous enemy than the factory chimney. The authors say 
here, and reasons are given in Chapter II., that there are very 
good grounds for the belief that, taking the country as a whole, 
factory chimney emanations are responsible for less than a quarter 
of the damage done by smoke, so that domestic smoke is respon- 
sible for the remaining three-quarters. This is due to the fact 
that coal is burned at a much lower temperature in a domestic 
grate than in a factory furnace, and so the particles that escape 
as soot from the domestic chimney are not so completely burnt. 
Factory soot consists of practically pure carbon and ash; domestic 
soot contains a large percentage of tar and acids. Moreover, in 
industry there is a growing use of gas and electricity (and we may 
add coke), which does away with a large proportion of raw coal 
use. The authors look hopefully to the electricity super-stations 
helping forward the work, as experts assure them that these will 
mean a big reduction in the price of electricity. They may be cau- 
tioned not to put too much trust in those experts, as there are other 
experts who show less confidence in this direction. The authors 
also fall into prophetic vein, and raise another polemical point, 
although not dogmatic upon it, when they say “it seems likely 
that in the gas industry, as in the electrical industry, super- 
stations will be built in some areas close to the coal-fields, pro- 
bably in the form of coke-ovens, and as far as ten to twenty miles 
away from the town where the gas is to be used. This would 
remove the nuisance of the gas-works from the city, and would, 
it is hoped, substantially reduce the price of gas.” Mr. Simon 
and his colleague must not judge the whole country by the Par- 
tington scheme of the Manchester Corporation. The question of 
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transmission is an important one. With few exceptions, in view 
of the fact that there are secondary products as well as the 
primary one to be distributed to the community as the result of 
coal carbonization, the transmission of coal to local carbonizing 
works as now will continue (so far as present knowledge enables 
judgment to be made) to be the preferable plan. Admittedly, 
there will probably be greater carbonizing concentration within 
limited areas, so as to wipe-out the smaller and less economical 
works. As to gas-works being a nuisance, the “ nuisance” exists 
more in imagination than in fact. There will, of course, always 
remain a number of factory chimneys; and the authors’ opinion 
is that a better organization is needed to ensure that manufac- 
turers use the best available smokeless methods, The vigorous 
development—technical and commercial—upon which the gas 
and electricity industries are now entering, it is believed, will do 
much to effect reform. 

It is the domestic chimney which is the authors’ objective. 
They point to the low efficiency of domestic coal use. In this con- 
nection, they cite Sir Dugald Clerk’s assertion in the “ JourNAL” 
for Nov. 4, 1919, that “in coal-fires as ordinarily used only 8 p.ct. 
of the heat of combustion of the coal is utilized in the room.” 
Under test conditions, Manchester experiments give from 20 to 
25 p.ct. A compliment is paid to the gas industry for its effective 
research which has improved the efficiency, ventilating power, 
and amenity of the gas-fire; and recognition is made of the educa- 
tional work of the “B.C.G.A.” There is live investigation of a 
very helpful character in other directions—for example, at the 
Fuel Research Station. 

Succeeding is a chapter on the damage done by smoke. We 
know about this in general terms; but all figures, such as those 
quoted by the authors, must be hypothetical, and so must be 
treated as, more or less, the products of assumption. At the same 
time, they are illustrative, and will carry home truths to many 
minds as to the vast distribution of damage and loss by coal 
smoke. There is criticism of the present methods of obtaining 
heat in houses—the waste of coal and valuable constituents that 
is occasioned by burning raw fuel being only one feature. The 
work of architects in this connection which is governed so much 
by tradition is commented upon, and the inefficiency of the coal 
fire is pilloried. But the authors are conspicuously fair by urging 
that the coal fire should have its due of 20 to 25 p.ct., and not the 
miserable 8 p.ct. representing the worst conditions. It must, 
however, be remembered that the higher figures are test results; 
the lower figures are no doubt average ones, with a fire that varies 
considerably in its heat-giving from lighting-up to extinction. 
Then with coal fires there is the housewife’s endless work ; and 
much else that is not good testimony to coal heating is said. In 
the matter of warming. the principles of radiation and convection 
are explained in popular manner. There is a tilt at misnamed 
“ radiators,” which give out heat almost entirely by convection. 

The authors deal with the objections to gas-fires, which got a 
bad name once when the proper principles of construction were 
not so well known as now. The bad name was obtained through 
products of combustion escaping into the air of the room. This 
is attributed in the book to the careless fixing of those days; we 
are of opinion that it was due in greater extent to the then bad 
design of gas-fires in certain particulars. The slower ventilating 
effect of the gas-fire is preferred to the more rapid effect of the 
coal-fire. The relative costs of coal and gas fires are dealt with 
in an interesting manner. In this connection, coal is taken 
at 40s. a ton, and gas at 4s. per 1000 c.ft. The coal fire is 
credited with the high efficiency of 30 p.ct. (radiated and con- 
vected heat); the gas-fire is allowed only 60 p.ct., while 75 p.ct. 
for a modern fire would be nearer the mark. On theoretical 
premises, the gas-fire for equal heat is shown to cost three times 
more than the coal-fire; but when all the relative factors are 
brought into account, the difference in cost rapidly diminishes in 
favour of the gas-fire. Then calculations are made which show 
that, if a fire is required for one or two hours only, gas is much 
cheaper than coal. If the fire is needed for four hours, the costs 
of gas and coal are approximately the same; if for more than four 
hours, the coal-fireis the cheaper. The alleged dangers of gas are 
treated upon in a manner which would be still more valuable if 
the submissions were circulated among the general public. The 
coal-fire is shown to be infinitely more dangerous than the gas- 
fire. Advice is also given as to using the gas-fire to the best ad- 
vantage; and, in this connection, architects and landlords will 
find counsel as to how they may effect building and equipment 
economies by installing gas appliances. Central heating has its 
advantages presented; but the list of drawbacks to it seems to 
leave a balance on the wrong side. However, developments are 
anticipated. In the conclusion to this section of the book, the 
authors urge that each house should have but one coal grate of 
small fuel capacity, and fitted with draught regulators, with gas- 
fires in the other rooms. 

Coming to water heating, gas is dismissed as being too expen- 
sive. Yet practical experience and the facts point to a large use, 
and a continuous growth in favour. “ Electricity is entirely out 
of the question.” Between coal and coke, the authors’ preference 
is for the latter—using a specially constructed coke-boiler, both 
on account of its efficiency and its smokelessness, 

As to cooking, gas operation is favoured. Its labour-saving 
and other excellent attributes are emphasized. Two or three 
sentences will show the tendency of the authors’ views: ‘ Most 
people appreciate these points, and expect to have gas-cookers in 
their houses, if they live in the area of a gas supply. This being 
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so, there is no justification for the common practice of putting 
kitchen ranges into new houses. It is usual to put a gas-cooker 
in the scullery, and to fix an anachronism in the shape of a range in 
the kitchen. For the most part, cooking will be done by gas, and 
the kitchen range will be merely used to warm the room and 
supply hot water.” The improvements in gas-cookers, which 
have raised efficiency, are noted. 

References are made to smokeless solid fuel; but such fuel does 
not do much to relieve domestic labour. 
siderable discussion over points raised in this connection; but 
this is not the place for it. 

In conclusion, the authors stress the importance of more re- 
search into the general subject, with a better system of educating 


There could be con- | 


the public. They also urge the importance of cheap gas and 
coke, and are strongly hostile to the tax on gas which is what the 
taking of gas profits in relief of the rates amounts to. They 
think it is high time that a General Act was passed to render the 
practice illegal. There should also be legislation to prohibit 
the installation of the old-fashioned smoky kitchen range in any 


| house, 


The book is a valuable one. The value is increased because 
the volume is the result of study by two independent persons 
who started their work in this direction without any particular 
preference for any heating agent, and have arrived at their con- 
clusions on the facts made available from experiment, observa- 


‘ tion, and applied common sense. 








MODERN PRACTICE IN THE MANUFACTURE, DISTRIBUTION, AND UTILIZATION OF GASEOUS FUEL, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH AND TO THE GAS REGULATION ACT. 


[From a Paper read at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Bournemouth, July 24 to 29.) 


In a paper bearing this title, Prof. John W. Cobb, C.B.E., 
B.Sc., F.I.C. (Livesey Professor of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries 
at the University of Leeds), explained more particularly the re- 
cent developments of the gas industry, and the relation to them 
of the Gas Regulation Act. By the aid of lantern slides, he 
described briefly the early history of gas making, the water gas 
system, and the complete gasification processes. He added that, 
apart from these existing processes, when oxygen becomes con- 


siderably cheaper than it is at present, further developments will | 

1 Prof. Cobb then proceeded as follows: | 
In speaking of all these developments, beyond the stage of | more carbon monoxide than is present in ordinary “ straight” coal 
| gas from retorts. 


be rendered practicable. 


the making of coal gas by simply heating in a retort, there are 
some points to which I wish to call your attention. 

The first of these is that the developments all depend upon the 
gasification of fixed carbon in steam, and the gas so made from 
fixed carbon is almost devoid of the hydrocarbons to which coal 
gas owes its luminosity when burned without a mantle. The 
water-gas flame is non-luminous. Moreover, water gas, as will be 





| 
| CoalGas | Carbu- 
— a | Water with | retted 
sate! Gas. | Steaming. |Water Gas. 
| | 
Composition of gas, volume | | | 
ct.— | 

Carbon dioxide CO,. . . | 22 3°80 3°6 5°2 
“Hydrocarbons CmHn . . 2°3. | 0°05 rs | 58 
Oeymen OQ, . . . ae | 0°74 «| 0°05 og o'r 
Carbon monoxideCO . . | 10°3. | 42°35 | 16°4 34'9 
© Hydrogen Hy. | 49°5 | 49°60 | 489 | 38°21 
+ Methane CH,. 28°5 0°65 | 190 | 10°3 
Nitrogen Ng . *. . . 6°8 aco | Jee | . 956 
Gas in cubic feet per ton . | 10,384 | 51,147 16,936 | 63,090 
(coal) (coke) | (coal) (coke) 

Calorific value of gasinB.Th.U. | | 
Pero. Orem. . 2 . « 544 305 | 447 | 484 

Therms (gross) in gas per ton 56°5 156 0 "5°7 | _ 
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seen from the accompanying table, has only half the heating value 
for the same volume as a rich coal gas—as ordinarily expressed, 
300 B.Th.U. per c.ft. for water ga3 as against 600 for coal gas. 
When Sir George Beilby and the Fuel Research Board were 
wisely invited by the Board of Trade to make recommendations 


as to the form the new legislation ought to take, the illuminating | 


standard was immediately, and rightly, condemned. Until this 
was done, the way for the gas industry to the realization of maxi- 
mum economy and efficiency was barred by limiting in effect the 
process of manufacture to that of simple heating in retorts. The 
illuminating standard had no regard to the position of to-day, 
when in gas lighting with the incandescent mantle it is not a lumi- 
nous but a hot flame of the bunsen burner type which is required. 
It ignored the great and increasing use of gas for heating. It 
ignored completely the necessity for permitting those technical 
developments of the gas industry which, by making for efficiency 
and economy in the manufacture of gas, would make at the same 
time for the conservation of our coal resources, the purification of 
the atmosphere, and saving in domestic work. It was therefore 
recommended that the quality of gas should in future be specified 
by its heating value per cubic foot. Moreover, it was assumed 
that gas might be made and supplied of a lower calorific value 
than before. The basis of the charge was made the “therm ”— 
i.e., the consumer was to pay simply for the number of heat units 
which were carried by the gas he used; the therm being 100,000 
B.Th.U. When the Act was framed, there were two points left 
over on which Committees of Inquiry have since taken evidence 
and reported. 

One was of purely economic importance—as to whether it was 
necessary to place a statutory limitation upon the amount of 
nitrogen or other incombustible constituents in the gas. It was 


decided, wisely I think, not to complicate this matter by the intro- 
duction of formal legal restriction (which would have been exceed- 
ingly difficult to formulate) until experience with the Act extending 
te some years had shown whether there was any necessity for 
t or not. 


The other inquiry involved hygienic as well as economic con- 


siderations. It was as to whether the percentage of carbon 
monoxide permitted in the gas for public supply should be limited ; 
and again the Committee concerned recommended no legal re- 
striction unless the future showed reason for it, although they 
met one possible objection by recommending that the distribu- 
tion of an odourless gas should be made an offence. On the 
economic side there seems to be no case at all for restriction. 
Underlying the Act is the obvious intention that the gas industry 
should be able to do more than simply drive the volatile matter 
out of the coal—should gasify the fixed carbon; and no manufac- 
turing process is known by which this can be done without getting 


Limitation of carbon monoxide would therefore 
be direct limitation of the development which the Act was designed 
to encourage. ‘ 

When the gas comes to be used, carbon monoxide is itself an 
invaluable constituent. So far as modern researches have gone 
and opinions have been expressed, they all stress the special value 
of carbon monoxide for obtaining a maximum radiating effect 
when the gas is burned, and upon its particular usefulness both 
in furnace operations and in lighting with incandescent mantles. 
Experiments which we have made show that coal gas, water-gas 
mixtures, or blue water gas itself can be readily used with an effi- 
ciency equal to, or a little greater than, that obtainable from coal 
gas alone in gas-fires, although the fire tested was one designed 
primarily for use with coal gas. Apart from radiating power, a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and air has been found to be one in 
which ignition travels very slowly as compared, for example, with 
hydrogen; and this makes the gas which contains carbon mon- 
oxide in quantity give a long flame in the furnace, and one less 
liable to strike-back—both useful properties. So that carbon 
monoxide is not merely to be tolerated, but for many reasons to 
be welcomed, as a constituent of special value. 

The hygienic side of the question is more complicated, and an 
opinion in favour of restriction has been expressed by Dr. Hal- 
dane. On this matter I need hardly say that I make no claim 
whatever to speak as a physiological expert. But I have seen a 
great deal of both fhe manufacture and use of different kinds of 
gas on both the industrial and dcmestic scale; and I should like 
to put a few considerations before you which may be described, I 
| hope with some justice, as of the common-sense order. In the 
first place it is quite impossible to make a gas for public supply 
free from carbon monoxide. “ Straight” coal gas that is simply 
made by heating the coal in a retort may contain as much as 10 
p.ct. Now, even if we assume that gas contains carbon mon- 
oxide, and that carbon monoxide is poisonous, as we must, he 
would be a very bold man who would state that the net hygienic 
advantage would lie with the use of raw coal as against gas. 
Smoke and soot, dirty and destructive of sunlight, resulting from 
| the combustion of raw coal, have now been arraigned and con- 
| demned ; and it is for us to see, so far as we can, that the sentence 
| is carried out. Unfortunately, the harm they do is of the dis- 
tributed and progressive order, and unless insisted upon by 
those who know its extent and can speak with authority, it is apt 
to be overlooked or taken for granted. Such damage is always 
less sensational than a few cases of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
As regards the latter, I cannot claim to have made any serious 
study of statistics, but can see that their interpretation as a guide 
to action is exceedingly difficult. If one is considering restricting 
the permissible carbon monoxide in gas to a certain percentage, 
the question which has to be answered becomes something of 
the following kind. . 

If a gas containing a higher percentage A of carbon monoxide 
were supplied instead of one containing a lower percentage B, 
would the number of accidents and the amount of ill-health re- 
sulting be not only increased, but so far increased that the 
restriction to the lower percentage should be imposed, even 
taking into account the economic advantages which would ac- 
| company the upper percentage and the hygienic advantages which 
| would naturally follow from the more extended replacement of 
raw coal by gas? It is to my mind impossible to answer this 
complicated question in the affirmative. There is very little 
| firm ground to go upon in justifying and formulating restrictions 
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when the question is regarded in this way. In how many cases 
of fatal accident, for example, could it be said with any confidence 
that if the percentage of carbon monoxide present in the gas had 
been halved the fatality would not have occurred? The only 
fatal accident from carbon monoxide poison to which I was ac- 
tually witness was in a works, and occurred with a gas containing 
no more carbon monoxide than may be present in coal gas (g to 
10 p.ct.). Other gases containing twice or three times this amount 
of carbon monoxide were in constant use for many years without 
accident while I was in the same works. In distributing gas con- 
taining an admittedly poisonous constituent like carbon monoxide, 
a certain amount of risk, of course, must be taken. It had to be 
taken in the electrical industry when electricity came to be dis- 
tributed at any considerable voltage. The risk was taken, or all 
the advautages of an electrical supply as we know it to-day would 
have been lost. 

There are methods of countering the risk, however ; andin this 
direction all possible steps should be taken. As regards gas it 
may be suggested that the first precaution should tend in the 
direction of ensuring that the public are fully alive to the fact that 
an escape of gasis dangerous. I believe this idea to be ingrained 
already in the minds of the mass of the population, and that this 
is one reason why, in a country like ours, where nearly every 
member of the community is subject to the danger throughout 
life, accidents are so few. It would, in my opinion, be a mistake 
to do anything to discourage this idea that a leakage of gas is 
dangerous, or to encourage the public to suppose that a gas is 
supplied, or may be supplied, which can be allowed to leak into 
rooms without bad results. Fortunately the gas distributed has 
a strong and characteristic smell, which there is statutory obliga- 
tion to maintain. 

It has been suggested that harm may have resulted from the 
persistent way in which the Press last winter pointed out that coal 
gas afforded a possible means of suicide. There may be some 
truth in this idea; but it seems to me a lesser evil than the growth 
of any supposition that escapes of coal gas can be, or ever could 
be, ignored with impunity. One mistake was, however, made by 
a section of the Press and some of the general public. It arose 
in this-way. As I have already said, it was decided after inquiry 
that, unless for some reason forthcoming in the future, no legal 
restriction should be placed upon the carbon monoxide content of 
gas for public supply. A number of carbon monoxide poisoning 
cases occurred—why it is difficult to say; a variety of causes 
probably contributed. They were at their worst during a cold 
spell, when gas appliances of different kinds (in some cases pro- 
bably not well chosen or well fitted) were rushed into use, particu- 
larly in bedrooms. Moreover, there is a tendency at such times 
to reduce the ventilation offered by open windows, doors, and even 
chimneys to a minimum in the pursuit of warmth. Added to all 
this there is the factor which has to be considered now and in the 
future arising directly out of the increase in the use of gas (parti- 
cularly for heating purposes) which is taking place, and which will 
automatically tend to increase the total number of accidents aris- 
ing from gas without the very small existing risk attaching to its 
use being increased in any way. 

There was, however, a tendency to assume, on the part of a 
certain section of the public and the Press, that the gas companies 
and authorities, not being under any prohibition, had immediately 
begun to supply gas much richer in carbon monoxide, and that 
this change in composition of the gas was responsible for the 
accidents that were reported. No such explanation can be up- 
held. Even if a considerable increase in carbon monoxide con- 
tent of the gas supply throughout the country would in itself have 
made much difference to the number of fatalities from gas poison- 
ing, which I do not believe, the increase had not taken place. 
The permission to distribute gas of lower calorific value and 
richer in carbon monoxide is not one of which gas companies and 
authorities have as yet shown any eagerness to avail themselves. 
For one reason, the pipe systems through which they distribute 
the gas to consumers are in many cases being worked to their full 
capacity, and distributing a gas of lower heating value—which 
means, of course, delivering a greater volume through the pipes 
for the same number of heat units—would involve heavy expen- 
diture on new pipe lines, and in other directions. The Leeds 
gas, which I test periodically, contained no more carbon monoxide 
last winter than during the two previous winters, and less than 
was present in the gas supplied during the coal strike in the 
summer of 1921. [At that time high carbon monoxide content 
in gas was common, and, so far as I am aware, without evil con- 
sequences.] As regards the country as a whole, the National 
Gas Council sent out an inquiry to all their members early this 
yar, and the results are summarized as follows by their Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. J. Smith: 

The proportion of carbon monoxide present in the gas supplied 
by those undertakings in the United Kingdom who mix some propor- 
tion of water gas with their coal gas was, on an average, I1'9 p.ct. 
in 1914. The corresponding figure at the beginning of this year 
was 14°I p.ct. That is to say, an increase of only 2'2 p.ct. If we 
include those undertakings in the United Kingdom which produce 
Straight coal gas only, the proportion of carbon monoxide present 
in the gas supplied by a// the undertakings in the United Kingdom 
averaged approximately 10°2 p.ct. in 1914, as against 11°5 p.ct. at 
the beginning of this year—i ¢., an increase of only 1:3 p.ct. 

The figures for the London area alone tell the same story. 

We may then, I think, take it for granted that there is no case 
for attributing the reported fatalities from gas poisoning to an in- 
creased percentage of carbon monoxide. 





I am not putting this forward in any way as belittling the 
necessity for care in the distribution and use of gas; nor, I am 
certain, would any responsible member of the gas industry do so. 
If the use of gas for both domestic and industrial purposes is to 
take the place in which many of us hope to see it, no carelessness 
at any stage or in any application must be permitted to hinder its 
advancement. Not only gas is in question, but the right choice, 
fixing, and using of the apparatus in which the gas is burned. It 
must be remembered that the partial or incomplete combustion of 
gas always generates carbon monoxide ; so that even if there were 
no carbon monoxide in coal gas as supplied, it would be generated 
in the flame from the hydrocarbons present. Indeed, in the ex- 
periments of Smithells and Ingle, reported in 1892, it was shown 
that the interconal gases contained more carbon monoxide in the 
combustion of ethylene than in the combustion of coal gas. The 
prevention of the escape of carbon monoxide from a flame, 
whether of hydrocarbon coal gas or water gas, depends in every 
case upon securing completeness of combustion. 

A number of investigators have obtained results, among whom 
I may mention Lewes (1890), Thorpe (1903), Terres (1914), and 
Kling and Florentin (1919), which indicate that the amount of 
carbon monoxide produced in’ the normal use of ordinary gas 
appliances is very small. Kling and Florentin, whose publication 
is the most recent, make the point that the percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the gases burned is without influence on the amount 
of carbon monoxide in the products of combustion. 

I need hardly point out how much more important the ob- 
servance of the precaution as to completeness of combustion 
becomes when dealing with any appliance which is not working 
into a flue, and particularly one which consumes a great amount 
of gas, and is therefore a potential generator of large quantities of 
carbon monoxide. The best (or worst) example is probably the 
geyser as it is sometimes fitted, discharging its products of com- 
bustion complete and incomplete into a small ill-ventilated bath- 
room. Geysers should only be fixed under skilled direction. In 
such matters the gas companies have limited powers, and the 
public often err through ignorance. Nothing can do more to 
place this matter upon the right footing than the sympathetic 
criticisms of the medical officers of health directed against the in- 
stallation of unsuitable apparatus. 

As an example of the response which the gas industry can make 
to the claims of hygiene, and must make if it is to realize its 
potentialities, I may mention the gas-fire, and particularly com- 
pare the making and fixing of gas-fires to-day with the common 
practice of a generation ago. At that time pains were being 
taken to secure economy of beat in the gas-fire; and this was, of 
course, very necessary and laudable. The gas-fire was therefore 
made with a small outlet designed to take the products of com- 
bustion, but with very little margin for anything else; and no 
other outlet from the room to the flue was permitted. The venti- 
lation of a room so heated was quite inadequate, and the air 
became hot and unhealthy. It was noticeable, too, with such a 
gas-fire, and particularly for some little time after lighting, before 
the draught in the flue was established, that some of the products of 
combustion did not go into the five, but escaped into the room up the 
front of the canopy. The gas-fire got a bad name, and not without 
reason. But there is not the slightest need for deficient ventilation 
with a gas-fire, or for any escape of fumes. Roughly speaking 
25 p.ct. of the total heat of combustion of the gas passes into 
the chimney, heats it, and is available for the purpose of effecting 
ventilation. 

Experiments which were carried out at the University of Leeds, 
in a building specially constructed for the purpose so as to 
obtain steady and controllable conditions of operation, showed 
that it was possible with a modern fire consuming some 30 c.ft. 
an hour to remove about 10,000 c.ft. of air per hour through the 
room in which the fire was fixed. All that was necessary was 
to give the fire its chance by leaving openings into the flue, and 
thus abundant ventilation could be obtained. This provision of 
auxiliary air inlets in some form or another to the flue is to my 
mind a most important point in fixing a gas-fire, though it is one 
which is very apt even to-day to be overlooked. That isa great 
pity, because it is this ventilating effect which marks off sharply 
the open fire using either gas or coal from the grotesquely mis- 
named radiator, whether steam or electric. The so-called “ in- 
jector ” gas-fire is so made that the extra air inlet is provided in 
the construction of the fire itself, immediately under the canopy. 
All the gas-fires by the principal makers which I have examined 
during the last few years are provided with take-off pipes much 
larger and better shaped than was common even ten years ago, So 
that leakage from under the canopy is practically unknown. But 
with most of them, to my mind, it is advisable in fixing to leave 
an auxiliary air inlet to the flue. 

There is much for the gas industry to do in meeting the legiti- 
mate demands of a future in which the hygienic standard will 
steadily rise, and I hope and believe that the industry knows it, 
and knows that the brightness of its prospects will depend upon 
the clarity and correctness of its hygienic, technical, and economic 
conceptions, as expressed in action. From my experience, it does 
not believe that minute quantities of carbon monoxide such as 

are inhaled regularly by every smoker, constitute a deadly poison ; 
it sees no reason to believe that carbon monoxide has a special 
and evil power of diffusing through soil or rubber ; but it does 
know that coal gas is an excellent servant only when free to do 
good but not to do mischief, and that all plans must be laid and 
carried out with this in mind. 
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WILTON’S CONTINUOUS TAR DISTILLATION 
PLANT. 





In last week’s “ JouRNAL,” an abstract was given of the paper 
on “ Tar Distillation,” read by Mr. W. A. Walmsley, Manager of 


the Glasgow Corporation Chemical Works, before the Society of | 


Chemical Industry. The tar-distillation plant which was the 
subject of investigation, and formed the basis of the paper, is 


the Wilton continuous type ; and for the following description of | away from No. t coil at a temperature of 1000° Fabr., and from 
it we are indebted to the makers, the Chemical Engineering and | 


Wilton’s Patent Furnace Company, Ltd., No. 76, Victoria Street, | in temperature indicates that the greatest heat is required in 


Westminster. 


tons of tar per twenty-four hours, and comprises two coil stills, 
each provided with a Wilton patent furnace and two chimneys. 
The two coils are both exactly alike in construction. The velo- 
city of the tar in both coils has to be maintained at a figure high 


enough to prevent coking. The tar is pumped under pressure | 


through one of these coil stills; and when the pressure is released, 
certain light oils and all the water are liberated in the form of 
vapour, which is conveyed to condensers, either one or two, accord- 


ing to the number of fractions of light oil that are required. The | 


heavy dehydrated tar flows to a small storage task shown beside 
the coil stills. From here the tar is pumped through the second 
coil under pressure. This coil is designed to get the maximum 
possible contact with the heat, and is provided with a web of a 
spiral form which produces vortex action as the tar flows through. 
As the tar leaves this coil, still under pressure, it can release a 
large percentage of oils which may be called middle oils, and the 
vapours are again led to a series of condensers, according to the 
number of fractions of middle oil that are required. The matter 
which is left behind from the second still, if not of the right con- 
sistency for pitch (depending on the nature of tar which is being 
treated) flows to the final steaming still—shown just above the 
storage tank beside the two coils. This final steaming still is 
specially constructed so that soft pitch may be brought into 
intimate contact with superheated steam. This finally removes 


| anthracene oils into a further condenser, and the resulting resi- 
| due is pitch of any consistency which may be required. 


Recent plant is being constructed so that the waste gases from 
No. 1 dehydrating coil flow through No. 2 coil, and the furnace is 
provided in the second coil, in case the heat of the waste gases is 


| insufficient to treat the residues. The waste gases from No. 2 coil 
| flow round the final steaming still, and from there out to the 


chimney. This is the only means of heat provided for the final 
steaming still other than superheated steam. It is confidently ex- 
pected that very great fuel efficiency will be obtained by this 
method of heating. 


It was found in the first experiment that the waste gases came 
the second coil at a temperature of 700° Fahr. The discrepancy 


No. 1 coil, where water is extracted from the tar. This is easily 


: : ’ | explained by the latent heat of steam, and would suggest at once 
The illustration shows a complete unit capable of treating 50 | 


that the waste gases from No. 1 coil should be very useful for 


| heating No.2. It has been found with this process that No. 2 


coil generally takes the tar down to pitch sufficiently hard for 
marketable value. 

Provision of the steaming’still is of great importance, because, 
when the human element comes in, the temperatures of No. 2 coil 
may fall, due to lack of attention. It is found that the final 
steaming still automatically takes up a load from the second coil 
if this should happen; thus providing a certainty of obtaining 
suitable pitch in the residue. This safety-valve action is one of 
the greatest points in the process. 

From the experiments treated upon in Mr. Walmsley’s paper, 
it is evident that merely to couple together two Wilton dehy- 
drators of similar capacity is not providing the essential means 
to success; and it is certain that the velocity of the tar in the 
second (pitch) coil has to be maintained at a sufficient point for 
cleaning purposes. In: addition to this, we learn that a special 
coil has been perfected by the Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s 
Patent Furnace Company, Ltd., for providing an automatic scour- 
ing action. The new plant will also be equipped with automatic 
temperature control, and far better utilization of the available 
heat will be made. We understand that plants of this kind are 
already being ordered; and it is hoped that further results will 
be published when the complete and modified process has been 


put to work. 
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WILTON’S CONTINUOUS TAR-DISTILLATION PLANT. 











A Tar Dehydrating Plant in Philadelphia. 


There has recently been put into operatioa by the engineers of 
the Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric Company, Chester 
(Pa.), a continuous tar dehydrating unit for removing water from 
high free carbon and water content coal-gas tar, which, says Mr. 
A. W. Warner, in the ‘“ American Gas Association Monthly,” 
promises a comparatively easy solution of this problem. The 
apparatus consists of a mixing tank, a steam-jacketed engine- 
driven pump, an 8o sq. ft. steam-coil heat exchanger, and half-a- 
dozen # in. open-end pipes feeding into a dehydrating tank; and 
through this part of the plant the tar is continuously circulated. 
An overhead wet-tar tank should be provided, with a constant 
flow device, so as to feed a constant stream of wet tar into the 
mixing tank. As this tar flows into the system, it raises the level 
of the circulating tar in the dehydrating tank, and causes it to 
overflow into the dry storage tank ready for shipment. From the 
top of the dehydrating tank there is provided a passage for 
the vapours to the condenser, from which the liquor flows to any 
suitable storage container. The control of the apparatus is very 
flexible—speed of pump, pressure of tar in heater, and steam 
pressurein coils. If tar containing 5 p.ct. of water was required, 








the system when shut down would contain 5 p.ct. tar. Upon 
starting again to dehydrate, this mixture is circulated through the 
heat exchanger until it has nearly reached the frothing-point. 
Then the feed is opened, and the continuous dehydration starts. 
The mixture entering the pump is continuously cooled by the 
admixture of cold wet tar. The tar can be carried tu any degree 
of dryness; and it is reported that the apparatus can extract 
40 gallons of liquor from 200 gallons of wet tar in one hour, 
without heating the tar beyond 230° Fahr., and with no frothing. 
The steam jacket round the pump is for starting purposes only. 





—_— 


Model Locomotive Made from Gas Appliances.—Mr. R. L. Dezen- 


| dorf, Superintendent of one of the gas plants in New York, has in 


his spare moments constructed a novel model locomotive. The 
back portion is constructed of the burner top and elevated oven of 
agas-range. The boiler is an automatic water-heater. The cylin- 
ders are tank water-heaters ; the piston rods are gas-pipes; the 
small wheels are solid-top burners; while the driving wheels are 
made of two-ring multiple burners. The cow-catcher is made of 
oven grids, and the sand box and headlight of gas-toasters. The 
smoke stack is part of a hotdl range vent. 
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ARCHITECTS VISIT OLYMPIA. 


The London Gas Exhibit. 


On Tuesday evening of last week there was an animated scene 
in the Demonstration Hall at Olympia, the occasion being a re- 


ception by the Chairman and members of the London Gas 
Exhibit Committee of a large number of architects and ladies. 
With such a first-rate exhibit as the Committee have organized at 
the * Daily Express” Woman’s Exhibition—and one, moreover, 
making special appeal to those drawing-up new building plans— 
it was certainly right that architects should be specially invited to 
inspect it closely ; and it was pleasing to note that this invitation 
was so widely accepted, and that keen interest was manifested in 
the subject under discussion. An account of the exhibit will be 








In an interval between music and refreshments, Mr. Goode- 
nough made a few informal remarks upon the use of gas in the 
home and the new therm system of charging; and to the infor- 
mation then given he was able substantially to add in replying to 
a number of questions that were subsequently put to him. He 
said that if the architects did not know all about gas, the publi- 
city work of the industry must have gone sadly astray; but he 
did not think it had gone astray, because they saw that gas con- 
sumption was rapidly going up. As to the exhibit which they had 
been invited to inspect, this had been designed by an architect, 
Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., who had been particularly 
anxious to show how gas apparatus should be installed in a 
house—not as an afterthought, but as a first thought. In the 
rooms would be found illustrations of how gas appliances could be 
fitted as though they formed part of the original design. 

Mr. Goodenough made speciai ‘reference to the model day 











NURSERY—CUPBOARDS CLOSED. 


Showing (1) Bath with Geyser, and (2) Gas-Cooker with Sink. 


ound in the “ JournaL” for July 19, p. 147. Mr. F. W. Goode- 
nough (Gas Light and Coke Company), as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, received the guests. The other members of the Exhibit 
Committee, it should be added, are: Messrs. A Stokes (represent- 
Ing the South Metropolitan Gas Company), A. Kelday (Com- 
mercial Gas Company), W. Wastell (South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany), E. R. H. Wingfield (Brentford Gas Company), W. J. 
Sandeman (Croydon Gas Company), A. H. Richardson (Totten- 
ham District Light, Heat, and Power Company), and €, M. Croft 
(Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company), 
with Mr. J. E, Henwood as Hon. Secretary. 





nursery, photographs of which are reproduced. This, he said, 
contained an altogether novel feature in the cupboards one on 
each side of the fireplace. The first of the photographs shows 
these cupboards closed; and in the other they are open, revealing 
the contents—which consist in the one case of a tip-up bath with 
a geyser, and in the other of a small gas cooking-stove and a sink. 
Thus provided, and without in any way spoiling the appearance 
of the room, the nurse would be rendered absolutely independ- 
ent of the kitchen. She could give her charges hot water or hot 
food at any hour of the day or night, altogether regardless of 
the kitchen. 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS. 


List of Prize Winners and Passes in ‘‘ Gas Engineering,’ ‘‘Gas Supply,’’ and ‘Gas Fitting.’’ 


Tue pass-lists for the recent examinations in “ Gas Engineering,” “Gas Supply,” and “Gas Fitting ” have 

been sent by the Department of Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute to the Insti- 

tution of Gas Engineers; and they have been forwarded to us by the Secretary for publication. The 

questions set in the different examinations will be found in the “JournaL” for May 10 [p. 336], 
May 17 [p. 396], and May 10 and 17 [pp. 336, 397]. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Gas ENGINEERING. 


Hyslop, James Leggat (Manchester College of Technology).— 


First prize, Final, silver medal. 
Langstreth, Gilbert (Burnley Municipal College).—Second 
prize, Final, silver medal. 


Gas SuPPLy. 


Roberts, John (Bradford Technical College).—First prize, Final, 
silver medal. 

Wadsworth, Frederick Jennings (Bradford Technical College). 
—Second prize, Final, silver medal. 


PASS LISTS—FINAL 


Gas FITTING. 


Dare. Horace George (London County Council Centres).—First 
prize, Final, silver medal. 

Meader, Thomas William (London County Council Centres).— 
Second prize, Final, silver medal. 


Society oF British Gas INDUSTRIES’ PRIZEs. 


In each subject the winners of the Institute’s first and second 
medals in the Final Examination are also the recipients of prizes 
of £5 5s. and £2 2s. respectively which are offered by the Society 
of British Gas Industries upon the results of the examinations, 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Gas ENGINEERING. 


Newton, William T. 
Parrett, Jack 
Pickles, Leslie S. 
Soar, Edward D. 
Wells, Bertram N. 
Wilson, John 


Bointon, Ernest 
Briggs, John 

Brown, John J. 
Buckley, Arnold H. 
Buckley, John W. 
Challinor, A. T. 
Day, Thomas H. 
Dobson, Wilfred A, 
Dunbar, Harry C. 
Duncan, Thomas M. 
Ellis, George W. 
Foxton, John 
Grimwood, Chas. E. 


First Class. 


Andrews, Harry 
Brand, William J. 
Butterworth, Edward 
Coole, Stanley D. 
Cope, Fred H. 
Davies, Charles S, 
Gibbins, Reginald E, 
Hyslop, James L. 
Kay, Charles 
Langstreth, Gilbert 
Moliand, Percy C. 


Second Class. 


Attwood, Albert W. 
Banham, Percy 
Barrett, John R. 
Bennett, Stanley R. 


Hawes, Frederick O. 
Higham, Arthur L. 
Howard, Francis W. 
Hudson, Beaumont 
Laycock, Fred. L. 
Lee, Leonard 
Lewis, Thomas G. 
Lister, Horace 
Martin, Arthur R. 
Mennie, William 
Mitchell, Donald R. 
Morrison, James 
Nicholson, M. R. 


Taylor, Joseph R. 
Terry, Charles D. 
Thatcher, Edwin H. 
Thompson, N. B. 
Thyne, C. A. M‘I, 
Tricker, Reg. E. L. 
Wadsworth, Fred. J. 
Ward, Denis J. 
Warr, Raymond G. 
Wells, John J. 
Wylde, JohnH. 


Ogden, George 
Ogden, John 
Proud, Robert 
Reynolds, Harold J. 
Roberts, J. (Bingley) 
Roberts, John (Man- 
chester) 
Robinshaw, James 
Robinson, Frank W. 
Salmon, Archibald T. 
Saunders, Alfred G. 
Smith, William N. H. 
Sylvester, Frank C. - 


Gas SUPPLY. 


First Class. 


Adey, Arthur E. 
Allen, Frank 

Blake, Thos. V. 
Bull, George E. 
Cronshaw, Oswald P, 
Edmonds, Fredk. J. 
Garrud, Thomas V. 
Grimwood, C. E. 


Haslam, Arthur 
Kimble, Frank J. 

Le Jeune, Edward C. 
Lister, Horace 
Meader, Thomas W. 
Read, Charles S. 
Roberts, John 

Scott, Harold V. 
Stephenson, Wm. E, 
Sturrock, Robert 


Summerton, Frank 
Taylor, Joseph R. 
Telford, Frank 
Wadsworth, Fredk.J. 
Ward, Denis J. 
Warr, Raymond G. 
White, Frederick H. 


Second Class. Higginson, Vincent J. 
Hinchliffe, Jack 
Hodnette, William G, 
Johnson, James R. 
Joyce, John G. 
Kiely, Thomas 
Knight, Percy E. 
Lloyd, John F, 

May, Clement T. 
Morrison, James 


Mothersole, G. 
Reynolds, Fred. I. H. 
Sylvester, Frank C. 
Truscott, Charles F. 
Truss, Henry W. 
Tutt, George T. 
Tyrrell, Albert E. 
Whitehorn, E. W. 
Woodward, G. S. 


Bennett, Stanley R. 
Bridgwater, Horace 
Cambden, Fredk. R, 
Curtis, Reginald H. 
Deverell, Ernest B. 
Dunn, Lewis A. J. 
Eves, Eric B. 
Goldsmith, Jack J. 


Gas FITTING. 


Dare, Horace G. 
Davies, Thomas A. 
Deeley, George S. 
Duffield, George 
Harris, Cecil C. 


First Class. 
Burnell, Albert E, 
Cairns, Arthur J. 
Coaton, William H. 


Harris, NormanA.T. 
Hazel, Leslie R. 
Hislop, Harry 
Johnson, Albert 
Lloyd, Leonard L. 


REPORT ON THE EXAMINATION RESULTS. 


Meader, Thomas W. 
Rogers, Ralph H. 
Truman, William 
Walker, Harold S. 
Wall, Thomas 


Ware, Arthur 


Watson, John J. 
Wheelhouse Osmond 
Williams, Claude E. 


Second Class, 
Gornall, Charles S. 
Lawrence, Artbur S. 
Moore, Frederick J. 
Williams, A, E. V. 





The following report on the results of the recent examinations 
in gas subjects, with extracts from the Examiners’ reports, has 
been prepared by the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


Gas ENGINEERING. 


No. of Ist and : Percentage 
Candidates. Class. Class. Failures. of Failures, 
Gradel, . .. t22 «.. SB" ..- ae wch-ae oon - Ses 
ee <n ee ee Meee 


The general level of the papers in Grade I. shows an improve- 
ment on those for last year, but the standard for the Final 
Examinations is not quite so satisfactory. A certain proportion 
of candidates for the Final Examination are not sufficiently pre- 
pared to take it, and those who have not obtained a first-class 
pass in the Grade I. examination would have been well advised 
to take that examination again before attempting the Final. 


Gas SUPPLY. 


eeee. «6 TOG ce MMe he BR) ee a a Se 
ree oe 5 Sar I, cas ee ee Oe 


The answers of candidates passing in the second class showed 
a want of training in answering questions on paper, due possibly 
to deficient earlier education. The inability of candidates to ex- 
press themselves clearly could be improved by practice, if teachers 
called for written answers to questions by way of home work, and 
also conducted preliminary examinations. Many papers were 
prolix, and the answers were spoiled by an attempt to introduce 
matters and opinions that were at variance with the subject; 
while, on the other hand, a larger number of candidates were 
apparently so eager to answer the maximum number of questions 
permitted that it was not possible to judge the extent of their 
knowledge, owing to the answers being so compressed. Teachers 
should impress on the students that, if their answers are sketchy 








and lacking in detail, the Examiner cannot judge accurately the 
extent of their knowledge. The power to express themselves 
clearly and concisely is a quality much needed among salesmen, 
inspectors, and superintendents engaged in the distribution de- 
partment of gas undertakings, and this power could be improved 
by practice in answering questions. 

The work of the candidates obtaining first-class passes was 
good in all departments, although two of the questions in the 
Final Examination—namely, those on incubators and gas-fur- 
naces—were attempted by comparatively few. In Grade I. the 
questions that received the least attention were those relating to 
burners and candle power, tints of gas globes and decorations, 
and station governors. 

Gas FITTING. 


No. of : ns Percentage 
Candidates. Pass. Failure. of Failures. 
Grade Il.. . ee aa a 
entage 
Ist. and. Failure. ee. 
Final .. . eo 3. SF 4: x 3 Sh 3. ge 


Last year 83 candidates were examined in the Final Grade, and 
the number of entrants for examination in Grade II. this year 
fully justifies the revival of this grade, although it has naturally 
resulted in a smaller entry for the Final Examination. ; 

The candidates this year appeared to have received good in- 
struction in the practical work ; but there is still great room for 
improvement in their theoretical knowledge. While it is not ex- 
pected that a gas-fitter should be able to answer questions of a 
highly technical character, it is most desirable that he should 
possess knowledge of the construction of the appliances which he 
is called upon to fix, and that he should know the approximate 
consumptions of gas by the various apparatus. Many candidates 
showed a lack of knowledge on these points, which was most 
apparent in the viva voce examinations. 
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BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY’S | 
WORKS. 


Visit of Members of the Sanitary Institute to the Gas-Works. 
During the conference of the Sanitary Institute at Bourne- 


mouth last week, many of the members availed themselves of | 


output of gas increased so enormously. This will be seen from 


the following figures : 


In 1880 the make of gas was 47 million c.ft. 


1890 ” 172 ” 
1900 ” 357 ” 
1921 - 1585 - 


In the year 1902 the Company took over the undertaking of 























COAL UNLOADING PLANT ON POOLE QUAY. 


the privilege extended to them by the Chairman (Mr. Wi1LL1AM 
Casu, F.C.A.) and the Directors of the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company of visiting their works. They were heartily 
welcomed by the Engineer and General Manager, Mr. P. G. G. 
Moon, and his staff. From the pamphlet prepared for the 
visitors, we have extracted the following information. 





the Poole Gas Company, which gave them access to Poole 
Harbour for the purpose of importing coal; and in the year 1905 
the present works at Poole were built, and the original works at 
Bourne Valley fell into disuse so far as the manufacture of gas 
was concerned. 

In 1913 the undertakings of the Christchurch Gas Company 











GAS-ENGINES DRIVING ELECTRIC GENERATORS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The Company was founded in 1863 for the purpose of supply- 


ing gas and water to Bournemouth, which was then practically | 


a village. The original works were situated at Bourne Valley, 
about two miles from the centre of the town, where the storage 
holders and distribution station now are. The works were at 
first on a very small scale, and only since about 1900 has the 


| and of the Wimborne Water Company were absorbed, and the 

Company’s gas area now stretches from Hamwortby on the west 

to Milford-on-Sea on the east; the respective gas and water areas 

being as follows: Gas, 136 sq. miles; water, 62 sq. miles. The 

works at Poole comprise a manufacturing station on the quay, 

| and a purifying and holder station at Pitwines, about a quarter- 
of-a-mile away. 
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PooLtEe Works. 

Coal Unloading Plant.—Coal is unloaded from steamers, carry- 
ing about 1000 tons each, alongside Poole Quay, by means of a 
Temperley bridge transporter with a total reach of 262 ft. and a 
distance between the legs of 180 ft. The transporter travels 
transversely across the coal storage ground, and enables coal to | 
be dumped upon, and taken from, every portion of the area: 
The coal is lifted out of the ships by means of a grab, and the 





capacity is 14 million c.ft. per day. The coke is taken away from 
the retort-house by means of a hot-coke chain conveyor, and will 
be stored in the ferro-concrete coke hoppers now under construc- 
tion. In addition to the horizontal retort-house, there are three 
benches of Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts, each 
bench containing 24 retorts, 25 ft. long. The coke from these 
passes into a gravity bucket conveyor, which either feeds it to 
the furnaces heating the retorts or carries it away to the storage 








PURIFYING HOUSE AT 


capacity of the transporter is about 40 tons per hour. The 


traasporter also picks-up coal from the stock heap, and loads it | 


through a filler and breaker into the gravity bucket conveyors, 


which elevate it into the overhead bunkers in the ‘retort-houses. | 
A new coal unloading plant is now being erected by the Mitchell | 


Conveyor Company. Thisis on a rather different principle from 
the existing one, as the operator, instead of being in a fixed 
cabin, travels with the grab,.and thus has better control over 











THE PITWINES WORKS 


bunkers. Each retort has a capacity of 4 tons per day, and the 
total output of each bench of 24 retorts is 1} million c.ft. per day. 

Coke-Handling Plant.—The coke is brought from the retort- 
houses by means of gravity bucket conveyors, and is graded and 
broken before being dumped into the hoppers. Part of this plant 
is at present being reconstructed. A new set of ferro-concrete 


| bunkers with a capacity of 280 tons is being erected, and the exist- 


ing radial coke crane will be replaced by a 3-ton Mitchell cantilever 
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THE BOURNE VALLEY STORAGE STATION. 


the operations of the crane. The capacity of this machine is 
100 tons per hour. 

Carbonizing Plant.—This consists of one house containing 100 
horizontal retorts 23 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. long, into which coal is 
charged by means of a De Brouwer projector, electrically driven, 
and from which it is discharged as coke by means of a De Brouwer 
pushing machine, also electrically driven. This houseis at present 
let-down for repairs, and half the retorts are being reset. Its 


crane, with a double radius of 70 ft. and a height of lift of 45 ft 
This crane will be able to put the coke required for the water-gas 
generators and the coke breeze for the boilers direct into over- 
head hoppers, and so save the labour at present entailed in 
handling this fuel. : 
Boilers.—There are four Stirling water-tube boilers, fitted with 
underfeed stokers for burning coke dust, no other fuel being used 





when this is available. The average evaporative efficiency ob- 
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tained is 7 lbs. of water per pound of fuel. The total capacity 
of the boilers is 35,000 lbs. of water per hour. 

Water-Gas Plant—There are four sets of water-gas plant, of a 
daily capacity of 2,500,000 c.ft. Three ofthese are for making 
carburetted water gas. The largest and most modern is for 
making blue water gas, and has a daily capacity of 1,700,000 c.ft. 
The sets are all of Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow’s make. The 
air required for blowing-up the generators is produced by centri- 
fugal fans driven by electric motors and De Laval steam turbines. 
From the water-gas sets, the gas passes to a relief holder of 
100,000 c.ft. capacity, from which exhausters pump it to the puri- 
fiers at Pitwines. 

Power House.—In the power house are three Westinghouse 
125 H.P. vertical gas-engines driving 75 kw. generators, and one 
tandem vertical engine of the same make of 325 H.P., driving a 
170 kw. generator. The electricity generated is continuous cur- 
rent at 220 volts pressure. The power house also contains the 
air compressors, the steam and electrically driven exhausters, 
and the. water-gas plant fans. 

Condensers, Washers, and Scrubbers.—The condensers used at 
Poole are of the water-cooled type, with large tubes ; and in these 
a large portion of the tar and ammonia liquor coming forward 
with the gas is deposited. ‘The remainder of the tar is taken out 
in the Livesey washers, and the remainder of the ammonia, with 
a considerable amount of sulphuretted hydrogen, in the Holmes 
brush-type rotary washers, 

Waste-Heat Boilers.—In connection with Nos. 2 and 3 vertical 
retort benches there have recently been installed two Bonecourt 
waste-heat boilers, which evaporate 420 gallons of water per 
hour. Waste-heat boilers are also attached to Nos. 3 and 4 sets 
of water-gas plant, and these provide sufficient steam for the 
working of the plants. By the use of these boilers, a saving of 
approximately 30 tons of boiler fuel per week is effected. 

Sulphate Plant.—The plant conforms with normal practice ; 
the sulphate being delivered perfectly dry and neutral in the form 
of a fine powder ready to be filled into bags. 

Workshops.—The large amount of machinery installed in the 
various works of the Company necessarily entails a considerable 
amount of repair work; and there is a well-equipped set of shops 
at Poole to deal with this. 


PITWINES Works. 


At these works are situated— 

Purifiers—There are three sets of six purifiers, each corre- 
sponding to the two streams of coal gas and one of water gas. 
These purifiers consist of cast-iron boxes, 30 ft. or more square 
by about 6 ft. deep, with covers constructed of sheet steel clamped 
down upon rubber packing, in order to make a gas-tight joint. 
The purifiers are filled with iron oxide mixed with sawdust to 
lighten it, and supported upon wooden grids. 

Station Meters—From the purifiers the gas passes to the station 
meters. An interesting innovation in the form of an electric 
station meter is installed in the meter-house at Pitwines, and is 
used for measuring the water gas manufactured. This consists 
of a casing in which is fixed an electrical heater, which adjusts 
itself to the volume of the gas passing, so that the outlet tem- 
perature is exactly 2° above the inlet temperature. The amount 
of energy used in thus heating the gas varies directly as the 
amount of gas passing, and hence the expenditure of electrical 
energy is an indication of the quantity of gas passing through the 
meter. A recording mechanism is attached to the instrument, 
which is calibrated to show directly the quantity of gas passing 
at any time during the day. 

Gasholder.—F rom the station meters the gas is passed on to the 
storage gasholder, which is so prominent a feature of the land- 
scape at Poole. This gasholder is telescopic, 181 ft. in diameter 
by 107 ft. high to the top of the guide-framing, and is of 23 million 
c.ft. capacity. The concrete tank in which it floats is 183 ft. 9 in. 
diameter by 35 ft. deep, and is interesting because it was con- 
structed on exceedingly bad ground, which, before it was re- 
claimed, was mudland, forming part of Poole Harbour. 

Boosting Plant.—From the holder at Pitwines the gas is drawn 
by means of Keith-Blackman fans, belt driven from 40-H P. gas- 
engines, and forced through five miles of 24-in, trunk main to the 
main storage station at Bourne Valley. 


BourRNE VALLEY Works. 


These works (the old manufacturing station) are now used as 
the main storage and distributing station of the Company, and 
here are situated the stores and meter-repair shops. 

Gasholders,—These are two in number, and are both telescopic. 
The smaller is 900,000 c.ft. capacity, with a flying lift rising above 
the guide-framing, and the larger one is 1,800,000 c.ft. capacity. 

_Boosters——In the booster-house are the steam-turbine driven 
Keith-Blackman fans used for drawing the gas either from the 
trunk main from Poole or from the gasholders, and forcing it 
through the trunk mains to supply the various parts of the Com- 
pany’s area of supply. Here also are the compressors used for 


driving gas at 10 lb. per sq. in. to the high-pressure supply dis- - 


tricts of Longham, Ferndown, and West Moors. There are two 
10,000 c.ft. per hour compressors of the Bryan Donkin Com- 
Pany’s make, driven by gas-engines, and one 50,000 c.ft. per hour 
compressor by Messrs. Reavell & Co., driven by a high-speed 
enclosed steam-engine. 


Meter-Repaiy Shops.—Owing to the heavy charges fixed by 


pany have recently undertaken this work themselves, and have 
fitted-up a large workshop with the necessary appliances for 
meter repairing, including a heavy power press for turning-out 
meter-casings.. Although this shop has only been at work for just 
over six months, upwards of 100 meters are repaired per week, at 
a very considerable saving in cost. 


MILLAR’S “ BODMAN " TAR AND BITUMINOUS 
MACADAM PLANT. 


A machine which would appear likely to meet all the require- 
ments of the road engineer in the matter of the manufacture of tar 


and bituminous macadamis the * Bodman” plant of Millar’s Timber 
and Trading Company, Ltd., of Pinner’s Hall, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C., an opportunity of inspecting two forms of which at 
Dorking was afforded the writer last week. 

The first machine—an experimental one—is at work in the 
destructor yard of the Dorking Urban District Council. Itisa 
stationary plant (driven by steam from the destructor) capable of 
producing 25 tons of macadam in a working day; is self-con- 
tained ; and is so arranged that two men can work it. From the 
subsequent description of the newest type of plant, it will be 
gathered that the whole process is under scientific control. Mr. 
Gettings (the Surveyor) has had this stationary plant in operation 
for several months now, and as his opinion of its working said 
that it is doing exceedingly well. It never stops unless wanted to 
stop ; and though the wear and tear on such a machine might be 
expected to be considerable, he has only found it necessary to 
spend a few shillings in repairs. Among other advantages which 
Mr. Gettings cited is the fact that the machine makes him 
“master in his own house.” In other words, he can get his 
macadam just as and when he wants it, without any risk of being 
put to expense through delayin delivery. He is using very heavy 
grade refined tar. 

Leaving the destructor yard, a visit was paid to a works near 
by, where Mr. Bodman, who has nearly completed the manu- 
facture of the first machine of the newest type (of which a 
number are on order), explained all the details. This machine, 
like the experimental one, is arranged for coke heating ; but it is 
designed to be either portable or stationary, and is provided with 
an oil-engine, though, of course, a steam-engine or electric motor 
can be fitted if desired. From what is said, it will be noted that 
the material while under treatment moves forward the whole 
time; the process being one of continuous drying and batch mix- 
ing. Broadly speaking, the plant includes a furnace of ample 
size to maintain the requisite steady temperature required for the 
dual purpose of heating the tar and drying the stone, together 
with mechanical drying, weighing, and mixing apparatus. The 
machine is compact, provided with weather protections, and 
has a total weight of less than 5 tons. Its capacity is from 4 to 
6 tons of finished macadam per hour. 

The wet stone is fed into a bucket elevator at one end of the 
machine, and this discharges into a hopper arranged conveniently 
for the drying apparatus, which is enclosed in a combustion 
chamber behind the furnace. From the hopper, the stone falls 
into a slow-moving bucket conveyor-of special design, in which 
it traverses the combustion chamber for a distance of 16 ft., 
and undergoes a gradual heating to drive-off moisture in the pores 
of the stone. The stone then passes into a slowly-rotating drier, 
in the lower part of the combustion chamber. Internal angles 
‘“‘ cascade ” the stone, turning it over and over to ensure the com- 
pletion of the drying process by the hot gases, which are drawn 
through the drum by means of a fan. The slowly-moving 
stone takes approximately five minutes in travelling 24 ft. through 
the hot furnace gases; the speeds of the charging elevator, con- 
veyor, and drum being synchronized to secure a steady continuous 
passage of the aggregate to the discharge shoot. 

The firebox has a grate area of 9g sq. ft., and both it and the 
combustion chamber are lined with special firebrick. The hot 
gases pass round the drying drum, and up through the conveyor, 
where they are baffled by the slowly-moving buckets. They then 
pass with the stone into and through the drying drum, to a flue 
leading to a chimney; a steady flow being secured by an ejector 
fan in the chimney base. 

The thoroughly dry stone from the rotating drum is discharged 
into an elevator which delivers it to a weighing hopper provided 
with a “ tell-tale,” which automatically indicates to the operator 
when the desired charge is ready. The discharge of the hopper 
into the Jaeger mixing drum is registered by a recorder. The 
mixing drum takes a normal charge of 3 cwt., which can be 
thoroughly mixed, discharged, and re-cbarged in go seconds. 
The mixer tips at a height of 6 ft. above the ground direct into a 
cart or lorry, without jacking-up the plant. 

A heating tank for tar or bitumen is placed over the firebox; 
the tar in barrels being stored in a rack above the combustion 
chamber, where it is maintained at a fluid temperature. There 
is a suitable crane provided for handling the barrels. An auto- 
matic valveless pump in the heating tank accurately gauges the 
tar delivery for each charge of stone, the tar being lifted into the 
mixer by compressed air. The large furnace enables a steady 
temperature of 380° to 400° Fahr. to be maintained in the heating 
tank, with stoking at long intervals; and a fuel bunker is provided 
close to the furnace. Thus it is a complete self-contained 
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A WATERLESS GASHOLDER. 


By Ep. Bonnet. 


{A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Société Technique de 
l’Industrie du Gaz en France. | 


The idea, in regard to gasholders, of doing away with the tank 
and of constructing them simply as an external cylinder closed at 
the bottom and with an ascending and descending plunger, is far 
from new; but the difficulty of making such a plunger gas-tight 
has long baffled designers. To-day, however, “ dry” holders are 
being made in Germany by the “ Maschinenfabrik Augsburg- 
Niirenburg,” who have found a workable solution of the problem. 
Numerous holders, up to a capacity of 120,000 cub. m. [44 million 
c.ft.|, have been built. 


MAIN FEATURES. 


The essential structural parts of such holders are: (a) A 
polygonal shell fastened to a ground plate and apertured to re- 
ceive the gas inlet and outlet pipes; (b) a roller-guided flat disc 
rising and falling in the shell like a piston, under the pressure of 
the gas; and (c) roofing over all. The shell, the base, and the 





roof together form a rigid unit—a closed box unaffected by the | 
wind ; the disc moving under shelter and in an entirely quiescent | 


atmosphere. 
The knotty point was to obtain a perfectly gas-tight joint be- 





The above illustrations are an external view, a diametrical section, and a larger 
view of the disc rollers_and the fluid seal round its periphery. 


tion is here unnecessary if the text is read with reference to the drawings. 





tween the disc and the shell; and a metal-to-metal face being out 
of the question, oil was decided upon, or better still tar. It was 
further necessary to ensure the absence of any projection, such 
as rivet heads, inside the shell; and it was with this end in view 
that the holder was made polygonal. the number of sides depend- 
ing on the capacity and dimensions of the structure. Rigid angle 
plating at each apex not only binds adjacent sides of the shell, 
but carries the roof and at the same time serves as a guide-rail 
for the rollers on the disc. The shell plates are 4 mm. thick, and 
their edges interlink, leaving a plane surface within. 

The roof presents no special feature, serving merely to bind the 
structure into a rigid whole and to protect the interior from the 
elements. Below the roof is a gallery reached by ladders outside 
the shell, from which coign of vantage one can view the interior 
through windows; while from the peak of the holder one can 
descend by a telescopic ladder on to the disc, whatever its 
position. 


Tue PisTON AND SEAL. 


The disc itself is a flat piston reinforced by beams, and guided 
in its movements by as many pairs of rollers as there are corners 
to the holder; and the simplest construction is possible seeing that 
external forces, such as the wind, are absent. The joint round 
the circumference is composed of: (a) An annular cup of tar; 
(b) a series of levers, with counterweights, which bring brushes to 
bear on the surface of the shell, the whole being immersed in the 
tar; and ()) a special fabric seal, fastened on one side to the disc 
and held on the other underneath the brushes. This latter has to 
support on a width of 2 or 
and is interposed between the metal surfaces. Actually, however, 





3 cm. the weight of 30 or 40 cm. of tar, | 











it is subject to but little friction, as there is constantly a film of 
| tar protecting it—the tar percolating through this seal, which acts 


like a paint-brush on the plates of the shell. Examination from 
the top of the disc reassures one of the tightness of the joint, for 
there are no bubbles to be seen, nor is there any smell of gas. 

The small quantity of tar which finds its way past the seal and 
down the inner surface of the shell collects in a gutter at the 
bottom, and flows thence into special containers. Floats are 
arranged in these which, as soon as a predetermined level is 
reached, put in operation electric motors which pump the tar 
into elevated tanks, whence it flows down the sides of the holder 
into the disc cup. The pumps cease functioning as soon as the 
level in the lower containers is restored ; and their run does not 
exceed a few minutes an hour, according to the outside tempera- 
ture. Gas-works tar mixed with heavy oil is the best fluid to 
use. The expense is negligible, as it is usable over and over 
again. The lower gutter is divided into partitions according to 
the number of pumps employed; but arrangements are made to 
interconnect them if any pump is out of working order. 

In the event of gas continuing to enter the holder when the 
disc is at the top of its travel, a safety-valve is arranged to 
evacuate into the open air. 


ADVANTAGES. 
A comparison of the waterless gasholder with those of usual 


| design presents, the author submits, many]advantages of the 


former. In the first place, there are no tanks or cups that ‘need 
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heating; and the possibility of accident from freezing during 
severe weather is obviated. The cost of installing the necessary 
plant and of its upkeep is also avoided. 

In telescopic holders the pressure may vary between 100 and 
300 mm. water-gauge; while in the holder under review it depends 
solely on the weight of the piston, which may be increased at will 
by the simple expedient of loading it with concrete blocks, at the 
same time in no way interfering with the working of the holder. 

The external rigidity of the waterless holder, and the fact that 
the moving part is entirely enclosed, are greatly in its favour; and 
the necessity for painting is confined to the exterior. In ordinary 
practice the interior of a holder can only be attended to by first 
emptying the tank or cups, and all parts rust the quicker by being 
alternately in the water and the air. 

If repair to the shell of a “ dry ” holder is called for, it can be 
carried out by descending inside without holding-up the working 
of the disc below the affected part; and the same applies to in- 
creasing its capacity—simply by adding to its height, the pre- 
existing part carrying on just as efficiently. : 

A considerable saving is met in the foundation work of this 
novel structure. The difficulty and expense entailed with tank 
building is well known; but with the water-free holder the only 
serious item is the envelope support proper, for which a ground 
resistance of 1 kilo per sq. cm. is more than sufficient. Thus the 
economy realized may be anything from 30 to 4o p.ct. The 
saving effected in the waterless holder as against the usual 
construction is, according to the dimensions, anything from 5 to 
20 p.ct. 

Against these advantages may be set the necessity for instal- 
ling and maintaining a system of pumps. 
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TEsTs. | the seal was normally 240 mm., and the gas pressure equivalent 


The following tests for gas-tightness and pump working were | to 120 mm. First, all the pumps were stopped; and it was 
carried out at Durlach on a 7000 cub.m. [250,000 c.ft.} holder, _ determined that the depth of tar in the seal could fall to 16 mm. 
under the arrangement of the “ Gas Institut de Karlsruhe.” before a trace of gas escaped. Then a further ten-hour ‘test 

Tightness.—The contractor’s guarantee was that not more than | showed that, after all the tar had run. down, the total loss was 
2 p.ct. of the gas put in should escape in a week of 168 hours. _ about 20 cub.m. an hour. Trial runs lasting three months estab- 
Tests were made with air and with gas. With the former the | lished the mean running time of a pump as 3 minutes 37 seconds 
loss out of 5800 cub.m. was 17 cub.m., or 0'292 p.ct.; with the | per hour; 89 litres [195 gallons] being raised. These were 
latter, 41 cub.m. out of 5800 cub.m., or 0'696 p.ct. summer months, and the tar raised daily averaged 4:47 cub.m.— 

Pumps.—There were five of 1 u.p. each. The depth of tar in | a figure which fell to about 1 cub.m. in the winter. 








GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS AT THE ALEXANDRIA WORKS OF THE VALE OF LEVEN 
GAS COMPANY, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


The official inspection and inauguration of the new installation of Glover-West vertical retorts took place 

at Alexandria, Vale of Leven, on Thursday last. The ceremony was performed by the Chairman of the 

Company, Mr. James M‘Murray, J.P., in the presence of the Directors and Officials of the Company, 
and representatives of the Contractors, West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd. 
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The sixteen retorts, of which twelve only are complete, will be 
nominally capable of producing 750,000 c.ft. of gas per day, and 
have replaced 52 horizontal retorts. Gas making commenced in | 
the new plant on April 6, and the whole of the demand has been 
met by four of the new retorts, the output from which has been 
approximately 55,000 c.ft. per retort per day, or 22,000 c.ft. of gas 
at 415 to 420 B.Th.U. per ton of coal carbonized. 
The installation has been erected on a site formerly occupied PUSH PLATE 


SHOOT FROM GRAVITY BUCKET 
TO PUSH PLATE 


“ t CONVEYOR 
by a pump room and a portion of the coke yard—see drawings 

reproduced herewith. The existing railway lines were altered a 

little to suit the new plant, being carried across the coal-breaker COAL BUNKERS 

pit, over which the wagons can be tipped to discharge at either 48 HOURS SUPPLY ELECTRIC LIFT 
end into an underground hopper of a capacity of about 10 tons of 


coal. The wagon tippers consist of two hydraulic rams supplied 

from a steam-driven pump. The wagons are tipped on cradles, COAL FEED HO 
so that the wagon-bottom can be raised to the necessary angle 
without the buffers fouling the rails. 

From the hopper the coal is fed by a reciprocating feeder with 
an adjustable stroke to the gravity bucket conveyor, by means of 
which it is elevated and conveyed across the end to the vertical 
retort-bench, and delivered to a push-plate conveyor arranged 
above the 48-hour storage bunkers. A feature of the conveyors 
is the West renewable-bush chain, in which the wearing surface | 
is the full length of the joint pin. The renewable bush prevents 
any wear taking place in the stamped steel links. The rollers are 
of the reservoir self-oiling type. Broken coal can also be de- 
livered to the store by a shoot at the end of the top conveyor, PRODUCER 
and be subsequently reclaimed from the store in wagons, either 
raised in the lift or tipped to the gravity bucket conveyor. | 

The whole arrangement of retort-bench and fittings, as of 


GRAVITY-BUCKET 
ELEVATOR-CONVEYOR 


COKE STORAGE HOPPER 


FOUL MAIN 


COKE CHAMBERS 


TIPPERS 


COAL RECEIVING 


similar installations, has often been described in the “ JouRNAL.” FEEDER GEAR HOPPER 
Suffice it to say that, apart from improvements in detail which REAKER 

are adopted at the dictates of experience, the plant at Alexandria COAL BRE FILLER TO ELEVATOR 
is identical in principle with the many installations of Glover- CONVEYOR 


West vertical retorts which have been erected in Scotland during 
the last ten years. The installation is in units of twos, with a 
producer to each pair of units similar to those erected at Helens- 


0 The foundations were constructed of mass concrete carried 
burgh, Cambuslang, Dunoon, Rothesay, Wishaw, Port Glasgow, 


down to a varying depth, the area provided being sufficient to 


and Montrose—the larger installations being generally arranged | limit the pressure on the subsoil to 2 tons per sq.ft. ‘The machi- 
10 units of four retorts, 


i nery of the new installation is driven electrically (the three-phase 
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alternating current being obtained from the Clyde Valley elec- 
tricity undertaking), except that the coke extractors are driven by 
gas-engines in duplicate. 

The coke from the retorts is discharged into side-tipping 
wagons, which are elevated in an electric lift to a runway over a 
battery of storage hoppers of a capacity of 50 tons. Shoots, with 
outlet screens, are provided for filling railway wagons and road 
vehicles direct from the storage hoppers. Coke for the producers 
is either taken direct from the retorts to the producers by way of 
bottom-opening trucks elevated in the lift, or to a producer stor- 
age bonges of to tons capacity. 

The lift has a gross lifting capacity of 1 ton at 70 ft. per minute, 
and is of a type which has been standardized in conjunction with 
the Glover-West vertical retort installations, and is built to the 
design of West’s Gas Improvement Company—the tower and 
structural work being manufactured in their shops. The motor 
and controller are fixed on the top of the tower, and the operating 
controller takes the form of a particularly strong type of push- 
button in the cage, which is in motion, up or down, only while the 
workman keeps his hand pressed upon the push. This device, 
together with the usual safety locks, which prevent motion of the 
cage while any one of the doors is open, makes a lift which is as 
safe in operation as any hotel elevator, while strong enough to 
stand the rough handling of the gas-works. 

As usual in installations of Glover- West retorts, the whole plant 
is well-equipped with platforms and means of access to all work- 
ing parts and inspection points. 








Shellac and Resin Mixtures for Meter Repairs. 


A member of the Meter Department of the Manufacturers’ 
Light and Heat Company has made tests of the use of mixtures 
of shellac and resin for meter work, which are described in the 
“Gas Age-Record.” Mr. J. H. Schalek, of Pittsburgh, says that 
one of the most expensive items entering into meter-repairing 
costs is that of joint-sealing compounds. Shellac solutions, be- 
cause of their ease of application and reliability, are, though 
costly, used almost to the exclusion of any other material. Resin 
dissolved in methyl alcohol does not possess the peculiar adhesive 
properties of shellac; and it was early discovered that, on account 
of the brittle nature of resin, it would be necessary to supply this 
property by the addition of a gum that possessed it. Shellac, 
though high in price and almost unobtainable, was the only gum 
that was cheap enough to use for this purpose. The following 
table, based upon the cost of shellac gum at $o°85 per lb. and 
resin at $o0°04 per lb., gives the relative cost per unit of sealing 
compound, and the percentage of saving made possible by the 
use of any of the mixtures: 

Results with Shellac-Resin Mixtures. 
S = Shellac; R = Resin. 


Composition S-5 S-4, R-1 S-3, R-2 S-2, R-3 S-1, R-4 
Relative Cost » I°000 0°8094 0°6188 0° 4282 0° 2376 

Percentage Saving. 

Shellac=o ., 19°06 38°12 57°18 76°24 


In the course of the experiments, fifteen covers or sides were 
bolted on meters, and the treatment of these meters was identi- 
cal with that given those with shellac-treated diaphragms, both 
as regards manipulation and pressure tests; and in all in- 
stances the results from the mixtures equalled those of the pure 
shellac solution. All tests were conducted under ordinary meter- 
repairing conditions, with the exception that the meters were kept 
in stock for the purpose of subjecting them to periodical tests. 
The manufacture of shellac-resin presents no physical or chemical 
difficulties, as the method of its preparation is almost identical 
with that of the shellacsolution. Itis, however, necessary to dis- 
solve the resin and shellac separately, and then to mix the dis- 
solved gums in the proper proportions. The methyl (wood) 
alcohol should testfat{least 93 p.ct. The best way is to melt the 
resin, and then gradually add the alcohol. 


- i 





Valuation of Gas-Mains in America——In support of a con. 
tention of objectors to natural gas rates of the Interstate Public 
Service Company that the Company’s gas-mains had been in- 
cluded at too high a value, evidence was introduced as to the 
value of second-hand pipe above ground. The Indiana Public 
Service Commission were, however, of opinion that such evidence 
threw no light upon the subject, since the value for rate-making 
purposes of a gas-main connected and in the ground bears little 
relation to the value of second-hand gas-pipe in a dealer’s yard. 


Old-Time Arguments against Gas Lights—The “Gas Age- 
Record” quotes these as some of the arguments printed in a 
New England paper in 1816 against the illuminating by gas of 
public streets, and declares that they represented the best and 
most serious thought at that time: (1) A theological objection.— 
Artificial illumination is an attempt to interfere with the Divine 
plan of the world which had pre-ordained that it should be dark 
during night-time. (2) A medical objection—Emanations of 
illuminating gas are injurious. Lighted streets will incline people 
to remain late out of doors, thus leading to increase of ailments 
by colds. (3) A moral objection—The fear of darkness will 
vanish, and drunkenness and depravity increase. (4) Police ob- 
jection—Horses will be frightened and thieves emboldened. 
(5) Objection from the people.—If streets are illuminated every 
night, such constant illumination will rob festive occasions of 
their charm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.)} 


The Equity of the Therm Basis—The Simplicity of 


the Volumetric. 

Sir,—In certain sections of the Press there has recently been con- 
siderable adverse comment on the therm basis of charge. It is per- 
haps natural that the general public, not being conversant with the 
absolute equity of this method in regulating dividends by the sliding- 
scale, look with suspicion upon a system which, without full know- 
ledge, appears to be on a parallel with a grocer charging 2 lbs. of tea 
= 32 oz, at 2d. per oz, = 5s. 4d., instead of the straightforward method 
of 2s. 8d. per lb. " 

It would be of considerable assistance if an authoritative raling could 
be obtained as to whether it is compulsory for an undertaking, having 
received an Order under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, to adopt 
the therm system of charge. I fail to see, with the information at my 
disposal, any objection to an undertaking declaring its calorific value 
and notifying to the consumers the price per therm with the equivalent 
price per 1000 c.ft., and continuing to charge upon the volume basis— 
thus combining. the advantages of both the simpler volumetric charge 
with the greater equity of the newer thermal method between con- 
sumers and stockholders. d 

If further information on this point could be obtained, it would 
Grenily setiat 2 Country Works MANAGER. 
y uly 31, 1922. 


-— 
—<—— 


Therm Education. 


Sir,—I quite agree with your remarks under the heading, “ Therm 
Education” in this week’s issue of the ‘Gas JouRNAL.” Some of the 
statements which have been made in the Provincial and London Press 
are very ridiculous; and I think if the local gas undertakings would 
immediately correct the statements such, for instance, as the one you 
quote from the “ Evening Standard,” it would assist the public in 
understanding the new basis of charging. ; 

I am on the clerical staff of the Chief Engineer's Lighting and 
Water Assistant, North Eastern Railway, and wrote a short article 
under the heading of “ Therms” for the January, 1922, issue of the 
“ N.E.R. Magazine,” of which I enclose acopy. Iam not a technical 
man ; but as I had had some experience of the working of the new Act 
as affecting the various gas undertakings in the North-East, our Editor 
said he would be very pleased to have a short article on the subject. 
Such an article, however, was merely accepted because the subject 
was a topical one, and should only be regarded as supplemental to an 
explanation by the various gas undertakings. So far as the under- 
takings in the North-East are concerned, however, my remarks in the 
fourth paragraph from the end still apply, I believe, as I have seen 
very few attempts to educate the consumer to the new system when 
changing over. ’ 

York, July 28, 1922. W. H. Day. 





The article by Mr. Day in the “N.E.R. Magazine” gives a lucid ex- 
planation of the therm system of charging. The paragrapb to which 
he specially alludes is as follows : 

The Act has undoubtedly been viewed with a good deal of suspicion 
up to the present ; and, so far as I am aware, little or noattempt 
has been made to tell the man in the street what this new Act is 
which the gas companies have obtained. All he knows about it 
is that his gas will cost him more, and, in my opinion, a plain 
non-technical explanation by the Gas Companies’ Association, 
published, say, in our daily papers, would go a long way 
towards removing this suspicion. . . . When consumers 
have had more experience of the new basis of charging, I thiok 
they will see that for modern requirements it is more satisfactory 
to be able to purchase gas of a definite heating than of a definite 
illuminating value, with undefined heating value. But after we 
have seen the working of the Act for another twelve months, we 
shall be in a better position to express an opinion. 


_—— 
Be 


“ B.C.G.A.” Lighting Committee. 


Sir,—I am directed by my Committee to reply to the point raised 
by Mr. W. J. Liberty in his letter headed ‘Some Gas-Burners and a 
Moral,” which appeared in your issue of July 26, with regard to the 
date of the formation of the Joint Committee on Gas Lighting. This 
Committee was set-up as a result of a resolution adopted by my Exe- 
cutive Committse at their meeting on Jan. 31 last, following repre- 
sentations made to the Association on various aspects of the lighting 
question by Messrs. C. F. Botley (Hastings), Harold E. Copp (Hull), 
F, Livesey (Maidstone), and W. J. Sandeman (Croydon). 

As a preliminary to the active work of the Joint Committee, informal 
meetings with the representatives of the leading burner and mantle 
manufacturers have been held, in order that the view-points and atti- 
tude of the respective interests represented on that Committee might 
be carefully considered separately and collectively. At the last in- 
formal meeting, held recently, the manufacturers were requested to 
consider carefully, and report upon, certain questions submitted to 
them, which will be discussed at the meeting of the Joint Committee 
to be held early in September next. J. C. Warxer, Secretary, 

British Commercial Gas Association. 

30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., July 27, 1922. 


<i 








Gas Salesmen’s Conferences. 
S1r,—May I be allowed to reply to the letter from ‘‘ A Gas Sales- 
man of Nearly Forty Years’ Experience ” (which appears in the “ Gas 
Salesman Supplement,” No. 7), in connection with the proposed con- 





ferences; and which is a welcome sign of interest in them? The term 
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“ Salesman ” is used in its widest sense ; and the “ B.C.G.A.,” no less 
than the progressive gas manager, look upon all employees who sell 
to the public (under what title is immaterial) as salesmen in the full 
sense-of the word. 

I would add that gas undertakings are being invited to send “ repre- 
sentatives,” not necessarily only those designated “salesmen,” to these 
conferences ; and it is hoped that the managements will take a broad- 
minded view in regard to the travelling expenses of these representa- 
tives, and certainly not confine attendance to “heads.” We look for- 
ward with confidence to the meetings being truly representative of all 
classes of employees who come into contact with the public, and we 
are promised the active co-operation of engineers and managers to 
this end. 

The suggested synopsis of subjects for discussion does not call for 
criticism as if it were put forward complete. The items therein set 
forth are only representative of a much larger number ; further sub- 
jects will not be overlooked when the meetings are in full swing. 
Moreover, discussion of how best to perform certain duties does not 
imply that such duties have never before been undertaken. No one 
will suggest that great advantage cannot accrue from the discussion 
of present methods, so as to discover the best already in operation, 
and how, if possible, to improve upon the best. 

J. C. Wacker, Secretary, 
British Commercial Gas Association. 
30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., July 27, 1922. 


_— 





Standardization of Burners. 


Sir,—Referring to the recent announcement of the formation of a 
Committee for the purpose of considering what steps can be taken 
towards standardization of the essential parts of burners, the elimina- 
tion of ‘‘shoddy’’ burners, mantles, and fittings from the market, and 
the maintenance and development of gas lighting, we should like to 
say that for some time past the question of standardization has had 
our consideration, and, in fact, in our new series of “ Efficient ’’ bur- 
ners, now on the market, all the essential parts are standardized and 
interchangeable. 

From our experience, we are convinced that it is possible to manu- 
facture a thoroughly efficient, completely standardized burner, strongly 
made and well finished, to sell at a lower price than the “shoddy ’’ 
burner. To maintain and develop its lighting load, the gas industry 
must be supplied with burners as cheaply as possible—consistent with 
efficiency. Standardization is a move to this end. 

Further, from experiments we are making, we do not think that 
“ individual ’’ standardization is far off—that is to say, the introduction 
of a burner or burners specially suited to the conditions of any indi- 
vidual gas undertaking. In this connection, the co-operation of the 
individual gas undertaking is obviously necessary ; but we are confident 
that this can be relied upon. 

In conclusion, we need hardly say that, if our experience is likely 
to be of any service, it will be gladly placed at the disposal of the 
Committee. Burners (1921), Lrp., » 
Stoke Prior Mill, J. S. Burcoyne, Managing Director. 
W828 Bromsgrove, July 31, 1922. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS-MANTLE RING MAKERS’ FAILURE. 














At the offices of the Board of Trade, Carey Street, W.C., on July at 
statutory meetings of creditors and contributories were held in the 
matter of British Kaolin, Ltd., formerly of No. 36, Victoria Street: 
S.W., against whom a winding-up order was made on’ July 12, 1921 
on a“creditor’s petition. The statement{of affairs showed liabilities 
£4171, and assets £36. There was a total deficiency asfregards con- 
tributories of £13,421. 

The Company appeared to have been promoted by A. W."H, Vivian, 
Bernard Fletcher, and Jesse Archer, and was registeredzon Aug. 7, 
1918, with a nominal capital of £10,000, for the purpose of acquiring 
the benefit of certain contracts relating to the utilization of magnesia, 
china clay, and other minerals in connection with the manufacture of 
gas-mantle rings. Under an agreement, the Company acquired from 
the three persons mentioned above, a licence relating to an invention 
for the manufacture of metal or other rings used in connection with 
inverted gas-mantles, together with the benefit of an improved furnace 
used in the making of the rings. Premises were acquired at Hale 
Wharf, Tottenham, which-were afterwards equipped for the manu- 
facture of the rings; but though a large number were made, only a 
small quantity were sold. It was stated by Fletcher and Archer that 
it was afterwards ascertained that the rings would not stand the heat, 

The liquidation remains in the hands of the Official Receiver. 








Bo’ness Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of the Company, 
a dividend of 8 p.ct. free of tax was declared, and a balance of £587 
carried forward. The price of gas was fixed at 5s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft, 

Municipal Trading on a Big Scale.—Under this heading, the 
“ Financial Times” says there has just been registered at Som_rs:t 
House a new Company called the Association of Public Authozitics 
Mutual Supplies, Ltd., to enable county councils, metropolitan 
borough councils, municipal authorities, and other public bodies, by 
means of co-operation or otherwise, to obtain goods, articles, and 
materials required by them, and generally to purchase, take on lease 
or in exchange, hire or dispose of any real or personal property, which 
the Company may think necessary. The income and property of the 
Company, it is stipulated, is to be applied solely towards these ob- 
jects, and no portion is to be transferred by way of dividends, bonus, 
or otherwise by way of profit to the members of the Company, 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Burners for Gas Heating Stoves.—No. 181,891. 
GrrEavx, G., of Cormeilles (Seine et Oise). 
No. 10,938; April 14, 1921. 


This invention relates to burners applicable to gas heating stoves 
which are intended for heating a room, in which case it is essential 
that as complete a combustion as possible should take place. Accord- 
ing to the patentee’s claim, the burner is characterized by the feature 
that it has at its upper part a plate provided with a number of perfora- 
tions having the shape of two truncated cones united at their truncated 
portions, the height of the lower cone being less than that of the 
upper one. 


Valve for Prepayment Meters.—No. 181,964. 


Stapces, C. W., of Clapham Common, S.W., and Grover, G., 
& Co., Lrp., of Chelsea. 


No. 16,110; May 2, 1921. 


This invention relates to prepayment gas-meters, and claims to pro- 
vide an improved construction of valve operating mechanism, so as to 
ensure a quick closing of the gas supply valve when the quantity paid 
for is exhausted—to avoid, for example, risk of back-firing in gas-fires, 
or other atmospheric burners, such as is incidental to the use of a valve 
that shuts slowly. 

Of the accompanying drawings, fig. 1 is a view in elevation of a valve 
and adjacent parts, arranged according to the invention; fig. 2is aside 
view of the valve and adjacent parts on the line 2~2 of fig. 1 ; and 
fig. 3 is a similar view to fig. 2, showing certain of the parts moved in 
the operation of the valve. 

The valve A is carried on an arm B movable by means of a spindle 
C rotatably mounted in bearings in the walls of the valve box. A part 
of the spindle C extending out of the valve box has an arm D fast 
thereon and carrying a pin E connected to any usual mechanism (indi- 
cated at F) operated alternatively by the prepayment mechanism and 
the bellows or counting mechanism, respectively, to open and shut the 
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Staples’ Prepayment Meter Va've. 


valve by rotational movement of the spindle. The arm B is moved 
by a pin G fixed in the spindle C and projecting radially into a slot H 
in the hub of the valve arm, the slot being wider than the diameter of 
the pin so as to allow a limited amount of lost motion between these 
parts. A spring clamp J is provided to grip the valve arm B while 
the latter is between certain positions in its path of movement, and to 
hold it against movement otherwise than by the action of the pin G. 
In fig. 3 the valve A is shown in its open position; the arm B being 
supported between the jaws of the clamp J, and the pin G, projecting 
from the spindle C rotated by the action of the bellows or counting 
mechanism, and moving in a clockwise direction, is shown in contact 
with one side wall of the slot H. Continued rotation of the spindle C 
will eventually bring the arm B and valve A into the positions in which 
they are shown in fig. 2. The upper edgs of the arm B, at the part 
between the jaws of the clamp, may be wedge-shaped or bevelled, or 
the jaws of the clamp J may be flared, so that immediately the arm is 
moved to the left of the position in which it is shown in fig. 2, the arm 
is suddenly moved in advance of the spindle and pin by the action of 








the jaws; this movement being possible, and provided for, by reason 
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of the slot H being made wider than the diameter of the pin G, as 
above mentioned. The valve is thereafter held firmly on its seat, 
cutting off the flow of gas through the valve orifice; the jaws of the 
clamp then exercising a valve closing pressure on the arm B. 





Conveying the Products of Combustion from Gas 
Appliances.—No. 182,004. 


PHILLIPS, J. W., of Harlesden, N.W. 10, and Gacsraitn, W. L.,, of 
Horseferry Road, Westminster. 


No. 19,773; July 22, 1921. 
This invention relates to a device for conveying the products of com- 


bustion from gas appliances and thellike ; the chief object being to pro- 
vide a device whereby the products of combustion may be efficiently 
conveyed from the appliance while providing against the flames being 
extinguished or smothered by a down draught of air. It comprises a 
box or chamber for the reception and expansion of the products of 
combustion, the chamber being provided with one or more peo gee 4 
vertically adjustable inlet pipes at or near the bottom thereof, and with 
one or more adjustable outlet pipes near the upper end thereof; the 
inlet and outlet pipes projecting partly into the chamber. 
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Phillips’s and Galbraith’s Flue Outlet Device. 


A form of the invention is clearly illustrated by the front and side 
elevations and the plan reproduced herewith. It may be provided with 


a sliding, hinged, or other suitable door to permit access to the interior 
thereof for the purpose (for instance) of vertically adjusting the inlet 
Means may also be 


and outlet pipes in accordance with requirements. 
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Adams’ Grab. 


provided whereby any water of condensation which may form within 
may be removed at will from the bottom: The device, which may be 
made of sheet metal or other suitable material, may be of any appro- 
priate shape and may be located exteriorly of the apartment in which 
the gas appliance is situated, or may be located in any other suitable 
position. It may be connected to the flue at any convenient point. 


Grabs.—No. 182,212. 


Apams, A. F, H., and the BRIGHTON AND HovE GENERAL 
Gas Company, both of Portslade. 


No. 9474; March 30, 1921. 


This invention has reference to grabs of the kind in which the half 
buckets are raised, opened, lowered, and closed by means of a single 
chain ; discharge being caused, when the bucket has been raised to 
the required height, by co-operation of a releasing ring or device with 
parts of the head gear. Objects of the invention are to enable the 
various operations to be effected without jerks or shocks, and to 
obviate wear to the chain. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, fig. 1 is an elevation showing a 
grab embodying the invention resting on the material and ready to be 
closed ; fig. 2 shows the grab closed and raised, with its head gear 
engaged with the releasing ring, ready for opening by paying-out the 
lifting chain ; and fig. 3 shows in elevation, with part removed, the 
grab in position for lowering on to the material. 

A A are the half buckets, B their hinge spindle, C the chain pulley 
thereon, D the lifting chain, E the casing of the head gear, F the links 
connecting the half buckets to the head casing, G the chain guide or 
nozzle, and H achain pulley mounted below the casing E. Within 
the casing E is a frame I capable of vertical movement which is limited 
by guiding stops J projecting through slots in thecasing E. Mounted 
on spindles K in the frame I are geared sprocket wheels L, each 
formed in one with its gear wheel M and a ratchet wheel N ; the 
wheels L engaging each link of the chain D which passes between 
them, Spindles O, extending across the frame I, carry pawls P and re- 
taining hooks Q adapted to engage the releasing ring R suspended by 
chains from the crane jib; while cross pins T, extending across the 
casing E, lift and hold the pawls P out of engagement when the frame 
I moves downwardly, and other cross pins U at the same time move 
the hooks Q inwardly towards each other. The weight of the frame I 
and its associated parts tends to draw down the hooks Q, and thus cause 
them to approach each other. 

Assuming the grab to have been lowered, with the half buckets open, 
on to the material to be lifted (as shown in fig. 1), the inner frame I 
will be in its lowered position, and the sprocket wheels L will be dis- 
engaged from the pawls P and free to rotate, and the hooks Q will be 
pressed inwards. On hauling up the chain, it will draw up the hinge 
pin B of the half buckets, since the sprocket wheels L are free and will 
permit the chain to run through them, shortening the bight until the 
grab is closed, when it will be raised. On the hooks Q meeting the 
releasing ring R, they will slide over its flange and, on the chain then 
being paid out, will engage with it, holding the frame I up while the 
outing casing E continues to move downward in relation to it and 
causes engagement of the pawls P with the sprocket wheel ratchets N 
and disengagement of the cross pins U from the tails of the hooks Q. 
On continued paying-out of the chain, it runs through the sprocket 
wheels, which are free to rotate under the pawls in the corresponding 
direction, and the half buckets open and the load is discharged. On 
the chain again being hauled in, the pawls P prevent rotation of the 
sprocket wheels L, and the whole grab will be raised sufficiently to re- 
lease the hooks © from the flange of the releasing ring R, when they 
will turn outwardly therefrom by their own weight and leave the open 
grab (see fig. 4) free to be lowered for the next grabbing operation. It 
will be observed that in this construction. the inner frame I and the 
parts carried by it serve as a weight tending to draw down the hooks 
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Q so that the cross pins hold them turned inwardly until they meet the 
releasing ring R or the frame E again moves up. 

The sprocket wheels preferably are mounted to rotate on bushes 
which serve as distance pieces between the side plates of the inner 
structure and through which the connecting bolts extend. The gear 
wheels intermesh and the sprocket wheels are so formed that the pro- 
jections on the one press the links of the chain into the recesses of the 
other. The pawls P and hooks Q are similarly mounted on distance 
bushes through which other connecting bolts extend. 


The specification also describes and illustrates a modified construc- 
tion of the above, which we are unable (through pressure) to reproduce. 


Taps for Gas-Burners.—No. 182,191. 
Harris, E,, of Newport (Mon.). 
No. 9153; Mar. 24, 1921. 


This invention relates to a tap for gas-burners, which will automati- 
cally close in case the supply should be cut off so as to prevent the 
subsequent escape of gas when the same is again turned on ; thus pre- 
venting the possibility of accidental explosion owing to the gas not 
having been turned off at the burner. 

A tap, comprising a plug arranged to be turned to off position by 
means of a spring, is provided with a pivoted lever arranged to be 
operated by gas pressure and provided at one end with a pawl adapted 
to engage in teeth in a rachet wheel mounted upon the plug when the 
latter is turned on, and to be disengaged from the teeth upon failure 
of the supply. The lever is attached at one end to a diaphragm 
secured in a chamber ccnnected to the gas supply. 

When there is sufficient pressure of gas to maintain the diaphragm 
distended, the pawl will engage the teeth in the ratchet wheel, so that 
if the plug of the tap be rotated to turn on the gas, this pawl will 
retain it in the open position against the action of the spring located 
within the hollow ratchet wheel. If at any time the gas should be cut 
off or the pressure fail, the diaphragm will collapse, allowing the pawl 
to be disengaged from the teeth of the ratchet wheel by a spring act- 
ing on the lever. The first-mentioned spring will then act to rotate 


the plug to the closed position so that the tap will be automatically 
turned off. 


Gas-Retort Mouthpieces.—No. 182,216. 


Burton, A. E., of New Barking, and Jackson, A. H., of 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


No. 9500; Mar. 30, 1921. 


This invention relates to gas-retort mouthpieces in which are em- 
ployed doors or lids secured to eccentrically hinged crossbars. The 
flattened inner surface of the crossbar, in the closing movement of the 
door, engages the edge of a flat surface on the catch, and thus rocks 
the catch into such a position as to bring the flat surfaces into opposi- 
tion, facilitating the binding of the crossbar in the catch in the usual 
door-tightening movement. 

A stud or pillar is passed through the crossbar and through a lug on 
the door, and on the stud is fitted an eccentric bush or like device for 
regulating the position of the door in relation to its true seating. The 
stud carries a lug in which is adjusted a rod hinged, to the mouthpiece 
for the purpose of this adjustment. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal ' for July 26.] 
Nos. 19,528 to 20,154. 


Briscoe & Co., Ltp., W. H.—‘ Taps or cocks,” No. 19,735. 

Brown, J.—“* Burners for gas-fires.” No. 20,109. 

Burts, H. T.—“Treatment of carbonaceous substances.” No. 
19,978. 

Busry, L. R.—See Briscoe & Co., Ltd.. W. H. No. 19,735. 

CatpER, Sir J. C.—“ Gas-producing plant.” No. 20,069. 

Cannon Iron Founpries, Ltp.—* Plate, &c., racks for gas-stoves, 
&c.” No. 19,895. 

CARPENTER, C,—“ Gas-fires.” No. 19,753. 

CHARLESWoRTH, A. E.—‘ Machine for drying and neutralizing sul- 
phate of ammonia, &c.” No. 19,546. 

DuNKLEY, J.—“ Taps, valves, &c.” No. 19,790. 

HawtuHorneE, H. S,—See Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd. No. 19,895. 

Hitt, H. H.—See Dunkley, J. No. 19,790. 

Jounson, W.—See Charlesworth, A. E. No. 19,546. 

Lennox, P.—See Calder, Sir J. C. No. 20,069. 

Mason, P,. W.—*Gas-meters.” No. 19,942. 

Ryan, E, J.—See Dunkley, J. No. 19,790. 

Satway, B.—“ Self-locking safety gas-tap.” No. 19,785. 

THORENS, H,— Automatic lighter.” No. 19,622. 

Tittey, F. C.—“Inverted incandescent vapour burners.” Nos. 
19,888, 19,889. 

Wacker, G.—“ Device for removal of incandescent gas globes and 
mantles.” No. 19,890. 

— E. S.— Flexible connection for gas, &c., fittings.” No. 
19,595. 

Youna, J.—See Walker, G. No. 19,890. 

ZIPPERLE, E.— Electrophorus gas-lighter.” No, 19,531. 


RSE TSAR eS 











Further Reduction in Price at Newcastle.—The Directors of the 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company have decided to 
reduce the price of gas from the reading of the meters in September 
bya further 1d. per therm (equivalent to 42d. per 1000 c.ft.). This is 
the third reduction of price since December, amounting in all to 4d. 
per therm, or 1s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft, 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Progress of Bills. 

Doncaster Corporation Bill: Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to with amendments. 

Birmingham Corporation Bill: Read the third time, with amend- 
ments, and a further amendment made. Passed, and returned to the 
Commons. Returned from the Commons, with the amendments 
agreed to. 


Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 

Approval was given to the draft Special Orders proposed to be made 
by the Board of Trade under. section ro of the Act on the application 
of the following undertakings: Atherton Urban District Council, 
Borough of Eye, Kidsgrove Gas Light Company, Truro Gas Company, 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company. 


_ 
—- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills. 


Birmingham Corporation Bill: Lords amendments considered and 
agreed to. L 

Chester Gas Bill: Brought from the Lords, as amended, considered, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Neath Corporation Bill: Lords amendments considered and 
agreed to. 


Duty on Gas-Mantle Ingredients. 

Sir Ropert Horne (Chancellor of the Exchequer), in the reply to a 
question by Major Barngs, stated that the amount of key industry 
duty collected up to July 1 in respect of dutiable ingredients in incan- 
descent gas-mantles was £232. The award of the Referee in this 
matter was not signed until May 17 last. 


Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 

Approval was given to the draft of Special Orders proposed to be 
made by the Board of Trade under section ro of the Act, on the appli- 
cation of the following undertakings : Atherton Urban District Council, 
Borough of Eye, Kidsgrove Gas Light Company, Truro Gas Com- 
pany, Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company, Borough of 
Beaumaris, Broadstairs Gas Company, Elstree and Boreham Wood 
Gas Company, the Gas Light and Coke Company, Hornsey Gas 
Company, St. Annes-on-the-Sea Urban District Council, St. Austell 
Gas Company, Ltd. 


Smoke Abatement Conferences. 

Sir W. pe Frece asked the Minister of Health whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the movement in favour of holding local con- 
ferences of all bodies interested in the question of smoke abatement ; 
and whetber he would suggest to the town councils of industrial dis- 
tricts the desirability of copying the example just set in this respect by 
the Mayor of Oldham. 

Sir A. Monp replied that he was aware of the conference proposed 
to be held at Oldham, and had arranged that a representative of the 
Ministry should attend. He would be glad to encourage conferences 
on this subject where they were likely to serve a useful purpose. 


Valuation and Rating of Public Utility Undertakings. 


Mr. Atxry asked the Minister of Health whether a committee of the 
Cabinet had been appointed upon the question of the valuation and 
rating of public utility undertakings; whether evidence was being 
taken; and, if so, what means had been adopted to obtain representa- 
tive evidence on behalf of water, gas, electricity, tramways and light 
railways, hospitals, sewage disposal works, and other public utility 
undertakings. 

Sir A. Monp replied that the valuation of public utility undertakings 
was, of course, included among the questions considered by the Cabinet 
Committee on Valuation and Rating Reform ; but in view of the mass 
of evidence previously accumulated by the Royal Commission and the 
Departmental Committee, there was no need to obtain further evidence 
on behalf of these undertakings. 








Large Loans Sanctioned at Birmingham.—At a recent meeting of 
the Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation, the receipt of 
official sanction was reported to the borrowing of two amounts of 
£347,655 and £54,000o—the former for the erection of two holders 
at Washwood Heath and works ancillary thereto, and the latter for 


laying a new trunk main from Washwood Heath through Bromford 
to Sutton Road. 


Lighting of Courts in Birmingham.—The question of the lighting 
of courts and alleys was discussed by the Birmingham City Council 
at their meeting last week. Mr. Talbot, the Chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, pointed out that the local position was that while 
the Corporation could compel owners of property in courts and alleys 
to provide gas-lamps, there was no authority to compel the owners to 
light the lamps. Efforts had been made to induce Parliament to 
enable the Corporation to enforce the lighting ; but they had failed, 
because Parliament’s view was that public lighting was a public 
service, At present people living in courts were paying for a service 
which was not rendered them. The Public Works Committee re- 
commended that all the lamps should be lighted, and that the 
Corporation should light them. This would mean an expenditure of 
£9250 by property owners for renovating existing lamps which had 
been damaged, and {16,000 for providing new lamps in the smaller 
courts; while the total cost of lighting to the city would be £15,500. 
He moved the recommendation, which was approved. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” regarding applications to the Board of Trade for Orders 
under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Calverley and Horsforth District Gas Company. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of 
g2s by the undertakers is 5s, per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 4d. per therm. 


East Dereham Urban District Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 63. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s, 8d. per therm. 


Middlewich Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 2s. per therm. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporation. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 3d. per rooo c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 6d. per therm, 
together with the following maximum additional charges in respect of 
gas supplied through a prepayment meter : (a) For a prepayment meter 
and fittings (including a cooking-stove), either a sum of money calcu- 
lated according to the number of therms supplied (when the maximum 
rate of charge shall be 5'5d. per therm) or at the rate of to p.ct. per 
annum on the cost of the meter fittings and stove, whichever shall be 
the higher, (b) For a prepayment meter and fittings (not including a 
cooking-stove), 3°75d. per therm. (c) For the hire of a prepayment 
meter without fittings, either a sum of money calculated according to 
the number of therms supplied (when the maximum rate of charge 
shall be 2d. per therm) or at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum on the cost 
of the meter, whichever shall be the higher. 


Ripon Corporation. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 63. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 8d. per therm. 


Sandown Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of'the supply of gas by 
the undertakers is 6s. 6d. per rooo c.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 22'92d. per therm. 


Sedbergh New Gas Company, Lid. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 7s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 2s, 2d. per therm. 





DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Bideford Gas and Coke Company, Ltd.—500 B.Th.U. 
City of Durham Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U. (Oct. 23 ) 

Nkley Urban District Council.—560 B.Th.U. (Oct. 1.) 
Windsor Royal Gas Light Company.—450 B.Th.U. (Sept. 20.) 


<i 
—— 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 


(July 19.) 





We have received from the Director of Gas Administration copies 
of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Ferndale Gas Company, Ltd. 


After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 20d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 
i — the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by four-and-one- 

a . 

After the declared date, “3d. per therm” shall be substituted for 
“tod. per 1000 c.ft.,” “36d. per therm” shall be substituted for 
“Is, per 1000 c.ft.,” and “18d. per therm ” shall be substituted for 
“6d. per 1000 c.ft.” in section 29 (charge for gas supplied by means of 
prepayment meters) of the Ferndale Gas Act, 1916. (July 26.) 


Northfleet and Greenhithe Gas Company, Ltd. 


After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 16d. per therm. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 
into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by five. (July 25.) 


Swindon United Gas Company. 


After the declared date, the standard prices in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 162d. and 17'4d. per therm; and 
these prices respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 4s. 3d. 
and 4s. 9d. per rooo c.ft. mentioned in section 27 (dividend to depend 
on price charged) of the New Swindon Gas Act, 19or. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 
into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by four. (July 25.) 


BIRMINGHAM GAS PRICES. 


The Birmingham City Council, at their meeting last week, approved 
of the recommendation of the Gas Committee to reduce the price of 
gas for lighting, cooking, and domestic purposes in one premises from 
4s. 6d. per 1000 c,ft. to 3s. 10d. 


Alderman J. H. Lloyd, the Chairman of the Committee, pointed out 
that they were most anxious to get the price of gas down, but at pre- 
sent they were paying twice as much for gas coal as they were pre-war, 
quite apart from the increased amount paid in railway rates, which at 
the moment were 60 p.ct. The coal market was unsettled, and by 
reason of the exporting of coal to America, prices might rise at the end 
of September. The reductions would take place from the Michaelmas 
readings. The resolution was seconded by Alderman Williams, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Mr. Hampton (Labour) asked the Gas Committee to produce for 
them the cost of gas in the holder. There was a difference of ts. 6d. 
per rooo c.ft. in the prices charged the ordinary consumers and the 
manufacturers ; but the difference not many months ago was only 4d. 
He urged that the present difference of 1s. 6d. was out of proportion 
to what was just and equitable. Several members suggested that the 
price reduction should take place at the beginning of September, and 
not from the September meter readings; and Alderman Lancaster 
moved an -amendment to this effect. Alderman Lloyd said the Gas 
Committee could not accept the amendment. There was a certain 
amount of risk in doing what was now proposed. 

The amendment was lost, and the resolution moved on behalf of the 
Gas Committee was carried. 


<< 


BOLTON GAS COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 





The report to the Bolton Town Council of the Gas Committee for 
the twelve months ended March 31 (which is signed by the Chairman, 


Mr. H. Twisse) states that the outstanding feature of the year has been 
the serious labour troubles and the unsettled trade conditicns. The 
miners’ dispute made it necessary to purchase very inferior, and some- 
times almost useless, coal, at exorbitant prices, or leave the town 
without gas. The extra cost of the coal alone was some £20,000, while 
the loss due to the bad quality of the coal and residuals was a further 
£11,000, making a total expenditure of about £31,000. No increase in 
tue price of gas was made to meet these unexpected charges, and, as 
the markets are not yet settled, it has been impossible to recover more 
than a portion of this sum by the normal activities of the undertaking. 
The following comparative statistics are given : 


1922. 1921. 
Tons of coal and cannel carbonized. 82,161 78,290 
Average cost perton . . 40s. 84d. 36s. 114d. 
Percentage of cannel used . 0'00 0°00 
Gas made in cubic feet + « 1I,123,214,000 1, 108,301,000 
Do. do. per ton carbonized . 13,670 14,156 
Gas accounted for in cubic feet per 
COM CEEDOMINER .. 2 1 sk ltl 13,335 13,653 
Gas unaccounted for (p.ct.) through f 
leakage and condensation. . . 2°46 3°55 
Maximum quantity of gas supplied 
in 24 hours during the year, c.ft. . 3,323,000 5,274,900 
Minimum quantity do. do. 1,209,000 1,163,700 


The old horizontal plant at the Gas Street works has been in use 
during the greater part of the year, and, in spite of its worn-out condi- 
tion, satisfactory results were obtained. Owing to labour troubles in 
the country generally, the vertical retorts were not completed as early 
as had been hoped; but they are now at work, and are fulfilling the 
contractor’s guarantees. The special boiler erected with the plant is 
also in operation, and is able to supply the whole of the works with 
steam during the summer months. As this steam is generated from 
the waste heat going up the chimney, considerable saving of fuel will 
result. Additional gas-cooling apparatus has been provided for, and 
the remainder of the auxiliary plant will also require enlarging in the 
near future. 

The Lum Street station was at work throughout the year. Owing 
to the miners’ dispute, it was almost impossible to effect any repairs to 
the works and plant last summer, so that it has only been by very care- 
{ul organization and close attention that the present satisfactory results 
have been obtained. Considering the difficulties during the year, the 
present position is highly creditable. To meet theconditions of the re- 
siduals markets, the sulphate of ammonia plant has been modified to 
make concentrated liquor ; but the whole plant is very old,‘and will re- 
quire renewal in the near future. 

The gas made per ton of coal carbonized was 13,670 c.ft. 

The Borough Treasurer (Mr. Percy Farnworth) states that the result 
of the year’s working is a gross profit of £35,919, as compared with 
£81,155 a year ago. Interest and sinking fund charges, with income- 
tax, require £39,685, and the contribution to depreciation and renewals 
fund is £25,000. There was, however, a surplus of £1147 brought 
forward from the previous year, so that the deficiency at March 31 
actually amounted to £27,619. 


—— 
— 





Reduction in Price at South Shields. —The price of gas through- 
out the South Shields,Gas Company’s area of supply has been re- 
duced; by 1d. per therm (equivalent to 43d. per 1000 c.ft.) fromm the 
date of the meter;readings for the; June quarter. 


Uxbridge Gas Company’s Dividend.—The Directors of the Ux- 
bridge, Wycombe, and District Gas Company have declared an interim 
dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of 5} p.ct. per annum for the 
half year ended June 30 last;; and the reduction in the price of gas 
of 13d. per therm as from the readings of the meters at midsummer 
will entitle the Company to pay a dividend at the rate of 63 p.ct. 





annum for the current half year. 
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FURTHER PRICE REDUCTIONS IN LONDON. 





South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


Through a slip in the type after the pages of last week's “ JouRNAL” 
had been passed for press, the last line of the paragraph [p. 217] re- 
ferring to the reduction in price by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 

any was rendered meaningless. The paragraph should have read: 
The Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas Company have intimated 
to their customers that, from the date of reading the meters for the 
midsummer quarter, the price of gas has been reduced from 114d. to 
rod. per therm. 


Commercial Gas Company. 


The Commercial Gas Company have reduced the price of gas by 2d, 
per therm to rod. per therm (or 3s. 114d. per 1000 c.ft.), as from the 
midsummer quarter. The reduction is equal to 94d. per 1000 c.ft.. 
and the new price is nearly 2s. per 1000 c.ft. less than was charged for 
the Christmas quarter of last year. 


Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company. 


The Directors announce that they find they are able to further 
reduce the price of gas by another 2d. per therm beyond the reduction 
already advertised, making a total reduction of 4d. per therm (equiva- 
lent to nearly 1s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft.) over the whole of the Company’s 
area of supply. The reduction takes effect from the midsummer 
quarter readings. This brings the price in the Wandsworth limits to 


gd, per therm (or 3s. 6°3d. per 1000 c.ft.), in the Wimbledon limits | 


to 10d. per therm (or 3s. 11d. per r1ooo c.ft.), and in the Epsom 
limits to 11°2d. per therm (or 4s. 4'64d. per 1000 c.ft.). 
Hornsey Gas Company. 
The Hornsey Gas Company have reduced their price from rod. to 
gd. per therm as from the September reading of the meters. 
North Middlesex Gas Company. 


As from the midsummer meter readings, the price charged by the 
North Middlesex Gas Company is 1s. per therm, instead of 1s. o}d. 


-_e 


METER-RENTS IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 





At a meeting of the Court of Common Council of the Corporation 
of the City of London, held at the Guildhall last Thursday, a notice 
was received from the Gas Light and Coke Company (1) that, as 
from the reading of the meters in June last, the price of gas has been 
reduced from ts. 1d. to 11d. per therm, and (2) chat the concession of 
“no rents for meters’’ enjoyed hitherto by the consumers in. the area 
of the City of London will be withdrawn as from Sept. 30 next. They 
enclosed a list of rents of meters to be charged as from Oct. 1. 

The Court referred the question of the withdrawal of the statutory 
obligation of the Company to the Streets Committee, with instructions 
to take such action as they thought expedient. 


From a Correspondent. 


The origin of the free meter in the Metropolis, and in the City in 
particular, is as follows: In the “ forties” with two Gas Companies in 


| of gas.” 


the City of London—the Chartered and the City of London—there | 


was a great clamour against the high price of gas. In 1848, the price 
was practically 6s. per tooo c.ft. all over London. There was agita- 
tion, with consumers’ meetings, to bring the price down. Mr. Charles 
Pearson (the City Solicitor of that day) and Col. Alexander Angus 


Croll (Sheriff and Master of the Clock Makers’ Company, inventor of | 


the dry gas-meter, and founder of the Croll Gas-Meter Company, 
Kingsland), were the prime movers in the North of the Metropolis, 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Thwaites (a draper in the Borough, and 
eventually Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works) was the 
chief mover south of the Thames. 

The agrieved consumers demanded a reduction to 4s. The late Sir 
George Livesey, speaking of this, said: ‘1848 was my advent into gas. 
I remember, quite as a youngster, attending a public meeting and 
hearing Mr, Thwaites, as he was then, speaking. They wanted 4s. If 
the Companies had been reasonable, and reduced by ts. to 5s., | think 
it would have stopped the agitation ; but the Companies were obstinate, 


and persisted in the 6s. price. Mr. Croll had something todo with the | 


South side agitation.” 

Immense quantities of scurrilous and inflammatory literature flooded 
the City; and in the end, in spite of opposition and ridicule, the 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company was started in the City in 
1851, and the Surrey Consumers’ Company at the same time in the 
South ; and on both sides of London the price was reduced from 6s. 
to 4s., by others as well as the two Consumers’ Companies, as they 
Were in competition. The price stood at 4s. until the Companies 

districted ” their areas—the Companies paying about 6 p.ct. divi- 
dend, except the Imperial Company, who paid 10 p.ct. The Great 
Central and the Surrey Consumers’ Companies, before they started, 
had promises from large numbers of consumers to take their gas. 
Companies offered it at 4s., and gave a free meter and a service- 

“As soon as they were ready to start,” said the late Sir George 
Livesey, “the other Companies reduced their price to 4s., and took off 
meter-rents, which had been charged previously; and then the con- 
Sumers who had promised to take their gas did not take it. The 
age Consumers’ Company were consequently in great difficulty. 
Mr, Thwaites said ‘I see competition is a failure.’ The Companies in 
he South struggled on for a year or two. and then, at Mr. Thwaites’ 
tegestion, they agreed to divide South London between them. ‘ Dis- 
—e in the South took place in 1853, by the Companies putting 
reir heads together. They went to Parliament in the following year 
9 sanction, but the feeling against the monopoly was so strong that 
Pi ser w~yn refused its sanction.” Immediately this Southern “ dis- 
“re ing “ was arranged, the Companies put-up their price to 4s. 6d., at 

ich it remained until Parliament gave its sanction,.in 1860, under 


the Metropolis Gas Act. 


| the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 
| workmen on the origin, progress, and present and future position of 


The offer of the Great Central Consumers’ Company to give a free 
meter was embodied in clause 41 of their Act, which states: 


That the Company shall and they are hereby required to provide gratuit- 
ously all service-pipes for the supply of gas, and also to furnish every per- 
son who shall have contracted for the supply by the Company of gas by 
measurement, for such time as he shall be so supplied, with a meter for 
ascertaining the quantity of gas consumed by or supplied to him, without 
making any charge for such meter. 


Col. Croll became the Manager of the City Consumers’ Company. 
The works of the Company were at Bow, and were opened in State by 
His Lordship addressed the assembled 


the gas industry. This was followed by a dance, and the festivities 
were kept up toa very late hour. The parliamentary sanction in 1860 
to ‘‘ districting ” put an end to the City Solicitor’s Gas Company, for it 
was swallowed up in 1870 by amalgamation with the Chartered Gas 
Company, under the provisions of the City of London Gas Act, 1868. 
The Chairman of the Central Consumers’ Company was Sir Thomas 
Dakin (Lord Mayor in 1870) and the Deputy Chairman, Sir Joseph 


| Gabriel (Lord Mayor in 1866). 


Speaking upon this matter in 1899, Mr. J. W. Field, General Man- 
ager of the Gas Light and Coke Company, said: “As Mr. Livesey has 
explained to you, the Gas Light and Coke Company had a special 
restriction so far as regarded the City of London. They were pre- 
cluded from charging meter-rents there, and it happened frequently 
that a man having a shop or warehouse in the City, where he paid no 
meter-rent was dissatisfied, when he went to live at Paddington or 
elsewhere, that he should be called upon to pay this charge. There- 
fore, in the year 1894, toward the latter end, it being a very prosperous 
year for us . our Directors decided rather to abolish this 
charge of meter-rents than to make any further reduction in the price 
At that date the sum represented in the area of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company by meter-rents was equivalent to #d. per roooc.ft. 


—- 


COOKERY COMPETITIONS AT OLYMPIA. 





List of Prize-Winners. 

The programme of popular cookery competitions in connection with 
the ‘' Daily. Express'’ Woman's Exhibition at Olympia was repro- 
duced in the ‘‘Journat”’ for July 12 (p. 103), and we are now able 
to give the names of the various prize-winners, together with a photo- 
graph of some of the cakes which were entered for the Cake Making 
and Baking Competition organized by the London Gas Exhibit Com- 
mittee. The competitions created a great deal of interest among the 
public, and were a complete success from every point of view. 








SOMB OF THE CAKES ENTERED FOR THE CAKE-MAKING 
COMPETITION. 


CHILDREN’S COMPETITIONS. 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


1st prize, £10 (presented by the Marchioness of Carisbrcoke).—Miss 
Henrietta Cowburn, Garden Suburb School, Hendon. 
2nd prize, £5 (presented by the “Daily Express ”).—Miss Nellie 


| Tunks, Garden Suburb School, Hendon. 


3rd prize, £3 (presented by the “Daily Express ”).—Miss Doris 
Scutt, Albany Institute, Deptford. 

7 prizes of £1 (presented by the “Daily Express”).—Miss Muriel 
Eldridge, Putney Upper Grade School; Miss Lily Frankish, Warple 
Way School, Wandsworth ; Miss Sybil Hollier, 58, Culverden Road, 
Balbam; Miss Lily White, Gascoigne Road School, Barking; Miss 
,Nellie Wallace, Down Lane School, Tottenham; Miss Irene Jen- 
nings, Central School, Barnes; Miss Doris Collett, 4, Barnes Sireet, 
Stepney. 

Prizes Presented by the Brentford Gas Company. 

Ist prize, £5.—Miss Irene Jennings, Central School, Barnes, 

2nd prize, £2 —Miss Doris Floyd, St. Ann’s School, Hanwell, 


Prizes Presented by the Commercial Gas Company. 
st prize, £5.—Miss Doris Collett, 4, Barnes Street, Stepney. 
| and prize, £2.—Miss Edith Witt, 38, City Police Buildings, Bishops- 
gate, E.C. 
Prizes Presented by the Croydon Gas Company. 


| 
| Ist prize, £5.—Miss Fanny Powell, 343, Thornton Road, West 
| Croydon. 
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2nd prize, £2.—Miss Violet Chapman, 123, Bynes Road, South 

Croydon. 
Prizes Presented by the Gas Light and Coke Company. 

1st prize, £5.—Miss Nellie Tunks, Garden Suburb School, Hendon. 

2nd prize, {2.—-Miss Henrietta Cowburn, Garden Suburb School, 
Hendon. 

3rd prize, £1.—Miss Lily White, Gascoigne Road School, Barking. 

Special prize, 10s.—Miss Clemency Wood, 4, Park Village East, 
N.W. (aged 7). 

5th prize, 5s.—Miss Beatrice Liddell, Cann Hall School, Leyton- 
stone, 

6th prize, 5s.—Miss Dorothy Rednall, of the same address. 

7th prize, 5s.—Miss Nellie Miller, of the same address. 

8th prize, 5s.—Miss Irene Stephens, of the same address. 

Prizes Presented by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

1st prize, £5.—Miss Doris Scutt, Albany Institute, Deptford. 

2nd prize, £2.—Miss Sybil Hollier, 58, Culverden Road, Balham. 

3rd prize, {1.— Miss Maud Barnes, 93, Pelton Road, East 
Greenwich. 


Prize Presented by the South Suburban Gas Company. 


Prize, {1.—Miss Lily Whiffen, 221, Adamsville Road, Sydenham. 
(Only 3 entries.) 


Prizes Presented by the Tottenbam District Light, Heat, and 
Power Company. 


1st prize, £5.—Miss A, Godden, St. Michael's School, Palmer's Green. 

*2nd prize, {1.—Miss N. Wallace, Down Lane School, Tottenham. 

*3rd prize, £1.—Miss D. Bates, Lealand Road, South Tottenham. 
* Prize divided as competitors tied. 


Prizes Presented by the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom 
Gas Company. 


1st prize, £5.—Miss Muriel Eldridge, Putney Upper Grade School. 

*2and Prize, £1.—Miss Lily Frankish, Warple Way School, Wands- 
wortb. 

*3rd and 4th prizes.—Miss Ruth Edgington, Swaffield Road School, 
Wandsworth, and Miss Marjorie Cleaver, Swaffield Road School, 
Wandsworth. 

* Prizes divided. 
HomeE-MADE AND BAKED CAKES COMPETITION FOR HOUSEWIVES 
AND SINGLE-HANDED Cooks. 
Prizewinners in the area of the eight London Gas Companies. 

1st prize, {10 (offered by the Lady Mayoress).—Mrs. D. L. Oakley, 
‘‘ Dewbrook,’’ Mayfield Avenue, Woodford Green. 

2nd prize, £5 (given by the “ Daily Express ’’),—Mrs. Ellen Payne, 
54, Reighton Road, Upper Clapton. E. 5. 

3rd prize, £2 (given by the “ Daily Express’’).—Miss Winifred 
Kitchen, 4, Gloucester Street, S.W. 

7 prizes of £1 (given by the “ Daily Express’’).—Mrs. C. R. Jav, 
66, Furness Road, Harlesden, N.W. 10; Mrs. Cissy Baker, 9, St. 
Jobn’s Road, Penge, S.E.20; Miss M. Calder, 9, Wilton Street, 
S.W. 1; Mrs. West, 24, Grove Road, Leytonstone, E. 11 ; Miss M. C. 
Cranstone, 105, Kyverdale Road, N.16; Miss E. Sturgess, 95, Pen- 
with Road, Southfields, S.W.; Mrs. D. K. Lewis, 41, Francemary 
Road, Ladywell, S.E. 4. 

Prizewinners outside the area of the eight London Gas Companies. 

(Prizes awarded by the British Commercial Gas Association.) 

1st prize, {10.— Mrs. Agnes Roberts, 10, Carlton Avenue, Kenton, 
Harrow. 

2nd prize, £5.—Mrs. Eva Lockington, “ Glenholm,” Clarendon 
Road, Ashford, Middlesex. 

3rd prize, £2.—Mrs. Ethel Manico, “ Kylemore,” Keyberry Park, 
Newton Abbott, Devon. 

7 prizes of £1.—Miss Dorothy Sutherland, Belle Vue House, Car- 
line Road, Lincoln; Miss Mabel Haynes, “ Ashbourne,” Boldmere 
Road, Erdington, Birmingham ; Mrs. Favell,9, Donnington Gardens, 
Reading; Mrs. E. Sanger, 2, Devizes Road, Salisbury; Mrs. B. 
Johnson, 42, Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells; Mrs. F. M. A. Girling, 
75, Ditchling Rise, Brighton; Mrs. B. Anstey, 10, Midart Road, East- 
ville, Bristol. 

CookERY COMPETITION OPEN TO STUDENTS AT THE ‘NATIONAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

1st prize, {5 (offered by Lady Baring).— Miss M. Ramsey. 

and prize, £2 (given by the “ Daily Express ”).—Miss E. Shorter. 

3rd prize, £1 (given by the “ Daily Express ”).—Miss L. Rothery. 

CooKkERY COMPETITION FOR WOMEN TRAINED BY THE CENTRAL 

CoMMITTEE ON WoMEN’sS TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT. 

Ist prize, £5 (offered by Lady Crewe).—Miss L. N, Livesey, 339, 
Scott Ellis Gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

and prize, {2 (given by the “ Daily Express”).—Miss B. Hugill, 
83, Grosvenor Avenue, Carshalton, Surrey. 

3rd prize, £1 (given by the “ Daily Express ”).Miss D. A. William- 
son, 67, Cecile Park, Crouch End, N. 8. 


CookERY COMPETITION FOR HospiITAL NorRSEs. 


1st prize, £5 (offered by Dame Svdney Browne, G.B.E., R.R.C.).—* 
Miss M. E. M. Jameson, Nurses’ Home, Guy's Hospital, S E. 1. 

and prize, {2 (given by the “ Daily Express ”).—Miss C. M. Brag- 
gins, Brompton Hospital for Consumption, S.W. 3. 

3rd prize, {1 (given by the “ Daily Express ”).—Miss G. V. Combs, 
Chelsea Infirmary, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

CooKkERY COMPETITION FOR WoMEN MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH 

LEGION. 

1st prize, £5 (offered by Lady Robertson).—Miss F. Ling, 96, 
Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 

2nd prize, {2 (given by the “ Daily Express’’),—Miss E. D. Langley, 
35, Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 

3rd prize, £1 (given by the ‘' Daily Express’’).—Mrs. Tylee, 6, 
Garway Road, Bayswater, W. 





LEIGH (LANCS.) GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Reporting to his Committee on the work of the year ended March 31, 
Mr. F. Bowen, M.Sc., Engineer and Manager of the Leigh (Lancs.) Cor- 


poration Gas Department, states that the gross profit is £16,860 
being 8°36 p.ct.on thecapital. This, after deducting sinking fund and 
interest charges (£11,084, equal to 1s. 3°86d. per 1000 c.ft.), leaves a 
profit of £5776. Out of this there is expenditure on house fittings ang 
meter depreciation of £14, leaving a net profit of £5762, or about gq, 
per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. 

During the first quarter of the year the coal strike caused many 
difficulties, but the supply of gas was maintained throughout, and was 
greatly appreciated by the consumers. High prices were paid for coal ; 
but these were counterbalanced by reductions secured later. Labour 
costs were also reduced during the latter part of the year. More car- 
buretted water gas was made than in the previous year, and this in- 
volved heavy purchases of oil, and resulted in less coke for sale; but 
by this means coal was economized during the strike. The make of 
gas per ton for the year was 15,736 c.ft., which compares with 
15,401 c.ft. for the previous year, and 14,210 c.ft. for the year before 
that. The total quantity of gas sold in the past year was 169,899,700 
c.ft., as against 163,534,700 c.ft. in the preceding twelve months. 

In connection with sales, much attention has been given to stoves, 
the expenditure on which is higher than last year despite reduced 
wages. A new show-room was opened in August, and has met with 
success. Consumers are displaying increasing interest in the latest 
methods of lighting, cooking, and heating; and several public build- 
ings have been re-lit on modern lines. Clock-controlled lighting was 
approved for Bradsbawgate, and the system is to be extended. 

The new Glover-West setting of vertical retorts, involving much 
work, was completed and brought into action on Jan. ro, and is prov- 
ing a most satisfactory addition to the carbonizing plant. 

There was a good market for coke. The sale of tar by a valuation 
of its derivatives was established, and fair prices secured. There was 
a severe slump in sulphate, and it seemed uneconomical to make it; 
but a small profit was eventually obtained. 

There was a concession in the price of gas to power consumers 
using over 600,000 c.ft. per annum of 3d. (as extra discount) on 
Feb. 1; and on April 1 last there was a reduction of 3d. per 1000 
c.ft. to all consumers, as well as a reduction of the qualifying figure 
for “ manufacturing ” gas from 1,000,000 to 600,000 c.ft. per annum. 
On July 1 there was a further reduction of 9d. per 1000 c.ft., making 
a concession of 1s. per 1000 c.ft. during the current year to all con- 
sumers. The price of gas to slot consumers is practically the same as 
that to ordinary consumers. 


_ 


WELSBACH LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. 





In the report which is to be submitted at the eleventh annual meet- 
ing next Friday (covering the financial year to March 31), the Directors 
say that, shortly after the issue of the last annual report, the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Bill became law. Among the articles scheduled 
to the Act as chargeable with duty under Part I. (Safeguarding of Key 
Industries) are compounds of thorium and cerium, which are consti- 
tuents of gas-mantles. The detailed list of dutiable articles issued by 
the Board of Trade under the Act having omitted gas-mantles, a claim 
was made on behalf of the Mantle Manufacturers for the amendment 
of such list by their inclusion. In the arbitration upon this claim, the 
Referee, after lengthy proceedings, finally awarded that the list be 
amended by including therein “ Mechanical aggregates of oxide of 
thorium and oxide of cerium and of nitrate of thorium and nitrate of 
cerium, being ingredients of incandescent gas-mantles.’’ In conse- 
quence of this award, H.M. Customs are now imposing a duty in 
respect of imported gas-mantles calculated, it is understood, at the rate 
of one-third of the value of the dutiable ingredients as such. Under 
Part II. of the Act (Dumping, Depreciated Currency, &c.), an inquiry 
has taken place at the instance of the Gas-Mantle Manufacturers 
before the Statutory Committee, whose report is now in preparation. 
Should the Committee report in favour of the imposition of a duty 
under Part II. on mantles imported from Germany, on account of the 
depreciated mark, the matter has, further, to go before the Board of 
Trade, and any Order they may see fit to make thereon has to be laid 
before the House of Commons for consideration. The duty applicable 
to goods affected by any such Order is one-third of the whole value of 
the goods. The hope that the matter might have been disposed of and 
tbe position made clear in time for this annual report has not been 
realized. To meet a situation of unusual difficulty, special efforts have 
been made, and arrangements formulated, to foster among dealers the 
handling of British-made mantles exclusively. For a considerable 
time particular attention has been given by the Board to diverse 
lines of goods in connection with lighting, heating, and other matters 
capable of being dealt with by their organization; and develop- 
ments in this direction will be continued. A sum of {10,124 from 
general reserve has been applied in writing-down investments in Ass0- 
ciated Companies, leaving the general reserve at £50,000. The net 
profit for the year ended March 31 (including investment interest, 
profit on investment realizations, and on debenture redemption, total- 
ling £12.906), without taking credit for any sum which may be re- 
covered in respect of excess profits duty, but subject to income-tax and 
corporation profits tax, is £9725. To this has to be added the balance 
brought forward from last year, making a total of £31,308. The 
Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 p.ct. (less income- 
tax) on the issued share capital. leaving a balance to be carried forward 
(subject as above mentioned) of £18,412. 


in, 


East Grinstead Debenture Issue Success.—The East Grinstead 
Gas and Water Company recently advertised the issue of £10,000 
6 p.ct. debenture stock. Applications were received within three days 
for £27,550, and the list had to be closed on the second day after the 
issue of the prospectus. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tully Gas Plants. 

We learn from Tully Gas Plants, Ltd., of Newark-on- Trent, that 
they have received an order from Tranent, Scotland, for a set of their 
apparatus of 75,000 c.ft. per day capacity. 


Miners’ Safety Lamps, &c. 

A set of leaflets bound in one cover, to hand from Messrs. Ackroyd 
and Best, Ltd., of Beacon Works, Morley, near Leeds, calls attention 
to their specialities. There is the Hailwood combustion tube miners’ 
safety lamp, by which a great increase in illumination is secured over 
the old type of lamp. Other features are simplicity, compactness, and 
efficiency generally. It is also claimed to be much safer, and a better 
gas detector, than the ordinary lamp. Full instructions as to its use 
are given. Many other appliances for mines are described, as well as 
heat-resisting glassware and Hailwood’s refractory furnace cement— 
a mixture which withstands very high temperatures, and is extensively 
used in gas-works and elsewhere. 


Recovery of Waste Heat. 


A pamphlet entitled “Facts and Figures about the Recovery of 
Waste Heat for the Generation of Steam” has been prepared by 
Messrs. Spencer-Bonecourt, Ltd., of Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., and will be studied with interest—particularly at this 
time, when the need is so urgent for the utmost economy in all direc- 
tions. It is pointed out that the recovery of waste heat, though of 
such tremendous importance to industry, is a thing which is only now 
beginning to be recognized as one of the most important factors in that 
revival of business for which all are so anxious. For such recovery, 
the Kirke patent waste-heat steam-boilers have now been installed in 
some of the largest gas-works and iron and steel works in the kingdom ; 
and it is with the object of driving home the lesson of true economy 
that results obtained and descriptions of some installations are set-out 
in the pamphlet. Illustrations are given of boilers installed at the gas- 
works at Macclesfield, Bournemouth, Neath, Halifax, and Brentford. 
They are for use in connection with Glover-West, Woodall-Duckbam, 
and Drake vertical retorts, and at Brentford with horizontal retorts. 
The Neath boiler, in addition to the tubes for utilizing the waste heat, 
was fitted with other tubes which could be fired with producer gas to 
increase the evaporation when the waste heat available was insufficient 
to generate the whole of the steam required. It is added that the 
boilers described in the pamphlet are under consideration for recover- 
ing waste heat from most of the best-known makes of water-gas plant. 
Cockey’s Gas-Works Plant. 

The new catalogue of Messrs. Edward Cockey and Sons, Ltd., of 
Garston Works, Frome, Somerset, illustrates some large constructional 
work undertaken by the firm, whose origin dates back over a century. 
The business carried on in the earliest days was that of general engi- 
neers; but on the advent of gas for commercial purposes, the firm 





gradually relinquished most of the other work, in order to give their 
main attention to this new department. To meet growing business 
needs, the present works were built in 1893 ; and here they have been 
well able to keep abreast of the times. They have, indeed, been re- 
sponsible for the design, manufacture, and erection of a large number 
of gas-works in all parts of the world, but particularly in South Wales 
and the West of England. Apart from gas-works plant, the firm 
specialize in coke-oven and bye-product apparatus, blast-furnaces 
and steel-works plant, and steel tanks for oil-fuel storage. It may be 
pointed out that during the last four years other patents have been 
taken out by the firm in connection with Cockey's centre-valve for 
purifiers, the most important feature of these being to make it reversi- 
ble—that is, to enable the gas to flow in either an upward or down- 
ward direction operated from one point of control, thus obviating a 
multiplicity of valves. Particulars are also given of their patent 
washer-scrubber. 


ss 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
July 31. 

The market for tar products remains fairly steady. Pitch is very 
firm, and on the whole makers are asking bigher prices than those 
officially quoted as the value, In one or two instances very good 
prices have been obtained for delivery October-December. The 
inquiry for both prompt and forward is very strong. Solvent naphtha 
appears to be a litle weaker, and some sales are reported at low prices. 
Creosote is steady. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 43s. to 48s. Pitch, East Coast, 76s. to 78s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 70s. to 72s. 6d.; Liverpool, 71s. 
to 73s. 6d.; Clyde, 75s. to 77s. 6d. Benzole 90 p.ct. North, 2s, to 
2s. 1d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s, 14d. to 1s. 3d. naked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 2s. to 2s.1d. Toluole, 
naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 3d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in 
bulk, North, 84d. to 94d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 8d. 
to 1s. rod. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 53d. to 6d. ; salty, 58d. to 58d. Scotland, 43d. 
to 5d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 63d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 2s, 1d. to 2s. 2d. Naphthalene, £12 to £15; salts, £5 to 
£5 tos., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 5d, per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 





FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Bye-Products Trade. 


Although there has been some improvement in one or two directions, 
the market generally is quiet. Pitch has shown considerable strength 
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again, and sales have been made for deliveries during the late months 
of this year from 77s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. London. Stocks have been 
practically exhausted, and it is likely that for immediate or early 
deliveries prices will advance. Already makers are asking 84s. at 
works for prompt, and 80s. for early deliveries, In South Wales, 
the price has again advanced to between 85s. and gos. per ton de- 
livered. There is a firm feeling in carbolic acid, which has been 
neglected for some time. The latest quotations reported for crystals 
is 6d. per lb. This figure would leave very little profit for makers 
who have to pay ts. 1od. per gallon for crude. At the same time, 
it is pointed out that it hardly pays for distillers to extract the 
crude carbolic at this latter price. Cresylic acid is firm, and up to 
2s. 4d. per gallon has been quoted for pale 97/99 p.ct. and 2s. 2d. for 
dark 95/97 p.ct. Naphthalenes are in poor demand, with crudes at 
£4 10s. to £5 Ios. per ton, and refined about £18 perton. Itis thought 
that, in view of the position of the American coal trade, there may be 
some revival in the American demand. Business in intermediate pro- 
ducts has been rather better than during the past few weeks so far as 
home trade is concerned, although the export market is on the quiet 
side. There is no change to report in quotations. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


It is becoming more apparent that there is not likely to be sufficient 
material to go round next season. The coal strike in America has 
transferred to the English market many inquiries which during the 
past few years have been filled in America. Our own home production 
has been considerably curtailed, and is even now much below the 
normal on account of the engineering strike here and the closing-down 
of many of the coke-ovens; so that if there is any surplus in this 
country for export—and it cannot possibly be much—it will undoubt- 
edly be readily taken up, and prices will have an advancing tendency 
as the season of home consumption advances. The new season's 
prices have been fixed in France at 87 frs. for ordinary quality and 
92 frs. for extra dry quality. 





—_ 


Price Reductions in Scotland.—The price of gas at Crieff has been 
reduced to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. At Forfar the rate is lowered by 11d. to 
4s. 1d., and 3s. 10d. for power. At Jedburgh the Gas Company are 
reducing the rate from 7s. 6d. to 7s. 1d. per 1000 c'ft. 


York Gas and Coke Prices Further Reduced.—The Directors of 
the York Gas Company intimate that the reduction in costs of gas 
manufacture enables them to make a further reduction in the price of 
gas as from the June meter readings ; and the price for gas consumed 
during the present quarter will accordingly be 94. per therm, or 3s. 74d. 
per 1000 c.ft., instead of 103d. per therm as previously announced. 
This, with the reduction already announced, makes a total reduction 
of 20 p.ct. They also notify a further reduction of 23. 61. per ton in 
the price of coke (consequent on the reduction in the price of coal 
and railway rates), making the present price 27s. 6d. per ton. 





Tiverton Price Reduction.—The Tiverton Town Council have 
agreed to the recommendation of the Lighting Committee that the 
price of gas be reduced by 6d. per 1000 c.ft. as from June 30. The 
present charge is 5s. 6d. (compared with 3s. 6d. in1gt4). Figures were 
supplied to the Committee by the Gas Manager (Mr. Currigan) show- 
ing an estimated net reduction in expenditure up to March 30 next of 
£4438, compared with the previous year. The saving on coal was 
estimated at £3400, on wages at {1000, and on repairs at £600. The 
calculated gross profits were £6066 (compared with £1778 last year) ; 
and it was proposed to allocate this sum as follows: Interest and 
instalment account, £1600; 5 p.ct. discount to consumers for cash, 
£800 ; 6d. per roo0 c.ft. off gas (making it 4s. 9d. net cash) for three 
quarters, £1100; for cash reserve at the bank as a set-off against 
capital account overdrawn, £1500; unappropriated, £1066. 

Teigamouth Gas Supply.—The reason why the Teignmouth gas 
supply has been complained of was in some measure revealed in the 
annual report of Mr. H. Higham, Gas Manager to the Urban Council. 
This states that the nnmber of ordinary consumers is 1047, and of slot- 
consumers 700. In respect of improvements carried out by capital 
expenditure, the year had beena busy one. The erection of the holder 
was temporarily held-up, owing to the lock-out in the engineering in- 
dustry. The exhauster had been delivered, but the condensers had 
not arrived. The main re-laying was now being carried out, giving 
employment to men requiring it. This work extended to 5400 yards, 
and the outlay was estimated at £3500. The mains taken out were 
generally in a very bad state, and several pieces of faulty workmanship 
were discovered. In one place a wooden plug was found in the main ; 
in another the main was almost filled with lead at one joint; balls of 
yarn were found at two spots; while with many joints the yarn was 
pushed inside the main, and the lead had also run into the main, 
Throughout the year gas had been supplied at a higher pressure than 
previously, 

Bideford Gas Company.—A further reduction in the price of gas 
to 5s. 2d. per 1000 c,ft. from the next March quarter was foreshadowed 
at the annual meeting of the Bideford Gas and Coke Company, Ltd.— 
Mr. F. A. Searle presiding. It was proposed to declare a dividend for 
the year, less income-tax, at the rate of 74 p.ct. on the original shares 
and 5} p.ct. on the additional shares, these being the maximum divi- 
dends payable under the Temporary Increase of Charges Order. The 
Directors regretted that, after examination of the books by London 
accountants, a considerable discrepancy appeared between the figures 
of cash in hand according to the ledgers and the balance at the bank. 
The Secretary (Mr. W. D. Joce) was unable to explain the deficiency, 
and desired an independent audit. The Directors, under the circum- 
stances, recommended the passing of the accounts as they appeared in 
the books of the Company, as now published, and to await the result 
of the re-investigation. The balance-sheet showed every penny due to 
the Company ; and if the investigation did not bear out these figures, 
the matter would be referred to the shareholders again. After some 
discussion, the report was agreed to nem. con. 
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STOCK 


MARKET REPORT. 





THE general tone of markets on the Stock Ex- 
change last week, with a few exceptions, was 
decidedly dull, and the imminent advent of 
August was apparent in the increasing quietude. 
Home Government issues fluctuated at times, 
but closed without much change. The big 
four’s Friday figures were: Consols 50}-593, 
War Loan roo3-100}, Funding 884-883, Vic- 
tory 908 90. Home Rails started well, but 


gave way to pressure of selling. Canadian 
and Argentine were weak. 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND 


The Foreign Market was dull, almost stag- 
nant at the last. Rubber and Oil were dull. 

In the Gas Market, there was no sign what- 
ever of holiday abatement of activity ; business 
being fully up to a good average, and a large 
number of advanced prices being quoted. Many 
of these were in respect of ex div. variations, 
the return to better divisible profits after the 
many lean years of adversity being a comfort. 
The improved quotations were: Gas Light 
ordinary 14, ditto preference 1, South Metro- 
politan 2, Commercial 4 p.ct. 33, ditto 34 p.ct. 


DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 












































| |\soag| | Lowest 
| . 
| When | 38] 28 hae | em | oe 
Issue. | Share. ex- 22a} SB NAME. sgh “ey Highest 
ad > a5 July 30 Prices. ; 
Dividend. | 25 » 5 | A ’ « Prices of 
J ransactions. 
—— estilo auial 
ra ae 
| oC. 
182,049 | Stk. Mch. 15 | . 4% | Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . at 7°—75 te 
1,551,868 ss Apl. 12 | 2$ |3%;% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 60—65 62—63 
374,000 “i July 13 | 4 4% | Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 76—79 60—65 ns 
pened 5 | m4 po 7 4/- | Bombay, Ltd. se 3 54—64 i 44 
383,110 h. + | ? "e a (85 pc . 15—15¢ 9—I10 fe 
115,000 or | 6 6% | Mouth as) Pref. 6 p.c.| 133—14 8—9 
162,065 | — | June 29 | — 4% and Water p.c. Deb < 63—68 ee 
998045 Stk. | July 27 14 si ae 4 Consolid. 261—266 a 954#—95 
34,920 ” ” | x1 1/3 0. ew ae 204—209 92—9' 932—94 
55,000 » | ” | § | 5% Do. 5 p.c. Pref. .| rog—r1I 82—87* 864 
221,400 mn June 15 | 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb, . 9I—93 73—78 
214,775 ” Mch. 15 tr |11$% | Brighton & re os ho 208—213 i 
244,200 | 5, ” 8 84% Do. rd. Stk. | 154—159 118—123 eee 
1,287,500 | Stk. | July 28 | 5 4 | Bristol 5 p.c. max. . . wigite ee faa 
530,000 Pg ene 15 | 12} 10% | — ‘he 2)? 44-45 3032 303—31 
120,000 . une 29 4 | o% * 4 p.c. . Stk. 88—90 7 o ane 
245,771 ° | ° ‘a ae 4%, | Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 53—58 
100,000 xo| June x | — 7% | Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 14—2$ 64—74 
100,000 m | * 27 | — | 48% | Do. 4 p.c. tag i 4—6 an A 
100,000 + | June 29 44 | 44% | _Do. 4% p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—75 73-7 
157,150 o | Feb. 26 | 5 | 5% | Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . . 108—110 ee aah 
regzs.ato va July 27 | 5/9! 56/- | a ~aaaaes 4 p.c. ~“s 106—108 ee ro 
’ ” , i. s/- | 10. 3% p.c. do. 103—I0 —9 924— 
475,000 2 June 15 | 3 | 3%, | Do. 3 p.c. b. Stk. éoh—yak 55—60 _ 
800,000 wah Dec. 15 | 4 | Continental Union, Ltd. 76—79 37—42 
200,009 *9 » | 7 \|-— | Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | xrx15—118 55—60 
51,600} ,, | Feb. 23 | 15 | 15% | CroydonArop.c.. . . x 200—210 
278,400 | — | os 12 | 12% | Croydon B and C 7 p.c. sa 160—170 
492,27¢ | Stk. od 6 | «4% | Derby Con. Stk. + «| 123—125 80 ine 
55,000 o» | —_ e 1 oe Do. Deb. Stk. . 102—104 65 cnt 
1,002,180 10 | July 1: | 1o | 5/o | European, Ltd. . . .| r7g—18 12—13 12—12}4 
16,298,975 | Stk. | July 27> |[4/17/4) 52/- | Gas (4P:¢ Ord... 98—102 96—98* 963—100 
2,600,000 ” i | 34 | 35/- | yiont | 3h Pec: max. 76—79 61—64* 62—64 
4,062,235 | 4, | 4 | 4% | “89*.4 p.c. Con. Pref. | 96—99 76—80* | 774—79% 
4,674,850 | ,, | Jumers | 3 3% | Cok 3 p.c. Con. Deb. | 72§—744 62—65 62—63 
130,000 | ,, Dec. 11 | 10 10% | © (ro p.c. Bonds : os sa 
an. i ap —_ . a 3t% —— & St. ~s p.c. ott i a 
’ at 2 3 | 2 - 32 Pp.c. 7—S9 1o—03 . 
70,000 to | May 18 II 5% | Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16}—16} 6—7 
86,600 | Stk. | Mch. 15 9 94% | Hornsey 7 pc. . . . oe 115 —120 
ye } » | ” A HP —— + oo —— t20—130 | 127$—128 
5:790 | yy | ” 53% ae 6 ss << II5—ir 1I0—115 113¢—I1 
65,500 | 4, | June 29 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb... 92—94 73—78 ‘— : 
1,976,000 | ,, | May 18 9 5% | Imperial Continental 150—160 155—160 155—157 
404,800 | 4, Feb. 9 3% | 38% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 74—79 743 
235,242 ” July 27 64 | 64% | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c.| xrzg—z21z 93—98* 
2,498,905 | » | Feb. 26 | ro 37/6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. { > ae as 
306 083 ‘i une 26 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. ‘i ee 
165,736 » | Feb. 23 hs /6| 6% | Maidstone 5 pc. .. rel 87—92 
63,480 » | June 29 — 3% Do. 3p.c.Deb .. oe 54—5 
75,000 5 | ” 6 6% oo © Mediterranean 4t—at 33 
250,000 | 100 | Apl. 3 4h | 48% sacooee | 4% p.c. Deb. 99—101 91—98 ss 
541,920 | Stk. June 1 4 % Monte Video, Ltd. . . 11j—12 63—68 64—65$ 
1,875,892 ” July 27 4 di Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 984—oo$ 80—85* a 
199,708 a | —_ 29 3 3 % m ns at p.c. Deb. 82—83 68—70 Seo 
,000 to | Aug. 2 — 7/6 or iddlesex 10 p.c. “e 123—13 
sean | Sc | Map sh [a She | cctenees, the, 7 P| eH, | et : 
’ | 0 riental, . . oe 117—122 92—97 
x 5 | — be) -- Ottoman, Ltd. ... m- 2—3 
188,120 | Stk. June 29 — |6/3/.%| Plym’th & Stonh’se 5 p.c. re 93—98 
60,000 50 Mch. 15 13 62/ Portsea Island, B . . 128—131 87—90 
100,000 50 ” 12 | §7°6 Do. GS we 118—121 78—83 i 
249.980 5 | — 8 _ Primitiva Ord. ... 5¢—6 $4 15/6—16/- 
499,960 5 | _ 5 _ Do. 5p.c. Pre. . 4i—s 2—2t 41 /3—43/9 
521,600 | 100 | June 1 4 4% Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 74—76 74 
600,000 | Stk. | July 27 | 4 4% A 6 oe I9II o 55—60* nia 
346,198 » | Jume2g | ¢ 4% River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 3—58 _ 
150,000 10 | Mch, 30 | 6 | 6/- 6 p.c. Pref 10$—1II 3 5-37 
125,000] _50| July 3 | 5 | 5% | Sam Paulo { § p.c. Deb.| 47—49 35—3 nd 
135,000 | Stk. | Mch.15 | 10 5% | Sheffield A - 2 «© «| 223—224 24¢—9 
209,984 | ,, a | 10 | 5% Do. B oe « «| 22a—224 4b 
—— at. | sus. 2s 10 | 5% a c oe de 220—222 94t 
’ . . = 4 re’ Pe. « « és 04 as 
90,000 to | Jume2z9 | g | op South African + + «| rop—rI1f 7—9 am 
6,609,895 | Stk. | July 27 | 5/4/0| 5% | South Met. Ord. . . .| rx1—113 6—98* 
250,000 r July 13 | 5% Do Red. Pref. cas 97—988 
’ ’ i= -_. . . oo oe — 
1,895,445 ” ie | 3 3% | _ Do. 3 p.c. Deb. . | 72$—744 61—64 564—57 
224,820 - Feb. 23 8h 84% | South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—159 109—1I1I Mis 
1,087,795 °° ” 6 5¢% | S’th Suburb’n Ord. Spe I14—116 98—103 100—10r} 
368,837 ” June 15 ; | 35 Do. § p.c. Deb. Stk. | 116—118 93—98 n& 
647,740 | ,, May 18 5 | 5% | Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 70—7 
pro |» yee 29 4 | 4% | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk, ae 63—6 ons 
’ } 9 uly 27 — | 78% As5pc. . 135—13 110—115* oa 
782,275 ” ” 6 | 6% | Tottenham B 34 p.c. II5S—117 7—sa ae vs 
181,255 | ,, June 15 | 4 4% | District p.c. Deb 87—89 75—80 - 
— 10 = 30 | 5 — | Tuscan, Lid. . . . . 5—6 I—2 nei 
’ 1o| July 1 5 5% | Do. 5p.c.Deb.Red.| 93—95 45—50 ce 
236,476 | Stk. | Mch, 15 | $ 38% | a 8 — —_. 108$—109 71—73 re 
| andswori im 
ies | jul | = 3 m— 
Y » | July 27 8 72/6 andsworth A 5 p.c.. 151—156 I1I—115* | rr124—1z 
$55,036 » =| ” af 57/6 | Do. B 3% p.c. . 129-134 95—100* ~ ss 
eH » | ra } — | 57/6 | A i ‘tice is ee 95—100* 884 
140,505 » | | — | 57/6 | New Ordinary ... oe 85—90* os 
peed » | is | 6 | 53/9 | Wimbedonsp.c.. ,| x117—122 92—97* 964—097 
98,000; ,, ma | 6% | «89 psom s p.c. . « . | I2I—126 95—100* | 98,— 
88,416 me June 29 | 3 3% 3 p.c Deb. Stk. . , 57—60 Pra 




















* Es vw. 


24. In the Suburban and Provincials, Brent- 
ford “A’’ and “B"’ 2 each, ditto preference 
44, British 1, Ilford “B'’ 74, Lea Bridge 3}, 
Maidstone debenture 8, Sheffields 14 each, 
Tottenbam “B'’ 2, Wandsworth “A '"’ 4, ditto 
“B,”’ “C,’’ and Epsom 23 each, New 2}. In 
Foreign, Primitiva 1911 debenture 2. Imperial 
Continental was a little weaker. 

The following transactions in gas during the 
week were recorded: On Monday, Brentford 
“A” 95%, 95%, ditto “ B ” 933, 943. Commercial 
4 p.ct. 95, European 128, 128, 1235, Gas Light 
ordinary 98}, 983, 99. 99%, 998. 994, 998, 100, 
ditto maximum 63, 63%, ditto preference 78}, 
79}, ditto debenture, 62, Imperial Continental 
155, 156, 157, Monte Video 64, 644, 654, South 
Metropolitan 97}, 978, 974. 98, dito 64 p.ct. 
debenture 105}, Tottenham “ B” 100}, Wands- 
worth “A” 1124, ditto “B” 99, Swansea 
7 p.ct. preference too, 
p.ct. debenture 1044, Guildford 704, 71. 
On Tuesday, Bombay 4%, British 304, Com- 
mercial 34 p.ct. 934, 95, ditto debenture 58, 
European 12, Gas Light ordinary 984, 987, 99, 
99}. 994, ditto preference 784, Ilford “A” and 
“C” 127%, 128, ditto “B” 1134, 114, Imperial 
Continental 155, 1554. 156, 157, Primitiva pre- 
ference 41s. 3d., 42s. 6d., South Metropolitan 
974 97%. 984, South Shields 109}, 109, South 
Suburban 100%, 1014, Tottenbam “A” 115, 
Wandsworth “A” 113, ditto “B” 99, ditto 
“C™” 88%, ditto Epsom 98}, ditto debenture 
583, Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 104. On 
Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 63, British 
304, 31, Commercial 4 p.ct. 954, European 
12§, Gas Light ordinary 98, 99, 994. 998. 994, 
99%, ditto maximum 64, ditto preference 75, 
dito debenture 62, Primitiva 15s. 6d., 16s., 
ditto preference 41s. 3d., 42s. 9d., 
Metropolitan 974. 98, Tottenham “A” 1158, 
Wandsworth Wimbledon 964, 97, ditto Epsom 
100, Aldershot 5 p.ct. “C” 76, British (Nor- 
wich) 3 p.ct, debenture 50, Swansea 7 p.ct. 
preference 104. On Thursday, Alliance and 
Dublin 62, Brentford preference 864, Commer- 
cial 4 p.ct. 934, 954, Gas Light ordinary cum 
div. 998, ditto ex div. 97, 974, 974, 974. 978, 
ditto maximum e¢% div. 63, Monte Video 64, 
Primitiva 16s., ditto preference 41s. 3d., 43s. 9d., 
River Plate debenture 564, South Metropolitan 
974. 983, South Suburban 100, Hampton Court 
5 p.ct. 88, Colonial 14s. 7}d., ditto 7 p.ct. pre- 
ference 14s. 6d., 148s. 7$4. On Friday, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 96, ditto 34 p.ct. 924, European 
123, 128, Gas Light ordinary 963, 97, 974, 97%, 
ditto maximum 62, ditto preference 7734, 773, 
ditto debenture 63, Imperial Continental deben- 
ture 744, Primitiva debenture 74, River Plate 
debenture 57, South Metropolitan 974, Wands- 
worth Wimbledon 97, Bath Consolidated 91}, 
924, Swansea 64 p.ct. debenture 104}. 

In the Money Market, there was no material 
change, the general characteristic being steadi- 
ness with an occasional tendency to further ease, 
Discount rates relaxed. Silver was steady. 
The Bank of England rate was 3 p.ct., as fixed 
on the 13th ult. 


1004, ditto 64 
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THE FLOW OF GASES and 
PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS. 
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A Suggested Consumers’ Strike.—The charge made by the Gas 
Company for street lighting has been strongly criticized by the 
Machynileth Urban District Council, who decided to cease negotia- 
tions unless the Company would agree to accept payment on a meter 
basis. Private consumers were also urged to strike. Gas at Machyn- 
lleth is 8s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Loss at Maryport.—A net loss of £1231 on the gas-works is shown 
in the abstract of accounts of the Maryport Urban District Council. 
Though the gross profit on the year’s working was £657, and a balance 
of £166 was brought forward from the previous year, this amount 
(£823) was insufficient to meet the sum required for the redemption of 
loans and the interest thereon—viz., £2055. 


Wandsworth Gas Company’s Dividends.—The dividends declared 
by the Directors of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District 
Gas Company for the half year ended June 30 last are at the following 
rates per annum: “ Wandsworth A,” £7 5s. p.ct., “ Wandsworth B,” 
£5 15s. p.ct., ‘‘ Wandsworth C” and “New Ordinary,” £5 1s. 6d. 
p.ct., “ Wimbledon,” £5 7s. 6d. p.ct., and “‘ Epsom,” £5 17s. 6d. p.ct. 

Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne.—Messrs. John Terry 
and Co. (as Agents for the Company) have received from the Metro- 
politan Gas Company of Melbourne (Australia) a cabled advice in- 
forming them that the profits for the half year to June 30 last were 
£138,201. A dividend of 6s. 6d. per share has been declared for the 
six months, a sum of £72,500 has been transferred to the reserve fund, 
and a balance of £36,358 has beencarried forward. Dividends would 
be payable in Melbourne probably on the rst inst., and drafts to 
absentee shareholders will be posted by the first mail thereafter. 





Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company.— Dividends 
in respect of the half year ended June 30 at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum on the preference stock, 7} p.ct. per annum on the “A” stock, 
and 6 p.ct. per annum on the “B” stock (all less income-tax) have 
been declared, and are payable on and after the 12th inst. 


Maidstone Gas Company.—At to-morrow’s meeting of the Com. 
pany the Directors, in submitting the accounts for the year ended 
June 30, will report that they reflect to a certain extent the effects of 
the prolonged coal strike of 1921. However, conditions in the gas 
industry are tending to become more stabilized. The accounts show 
that, after providing for all fixed charges (including £2000 deprecia- 
tion for stoves and fittings and £1831 for renewal fund), there re- 
mains an available balance of £17,319; and the Directors recommend 
payment of a dividend at the rate of £7 7s. 3d. p.ct. for the year to 
June 30, in respect of which an interim dividend at the rate of 3 p.ct. 
per annum was paid in March last. On Jan. 1, 1922, the price of 
gas in Maidstone was reduced o'6d. per therm, from 13°4d. to 
12°8d. A further reduction of 1d. per therm to 11°8d. has been 
announced to take effect from the readings of the meters for the June 
quarter. Corresponding reductions have been made to consumers in 
the out parishes. Sales of gas show a satisfactory increase over those 
of the previous year. As an aftermath of war conditions, the Com- 
pany were forced to undertake extensive repairs and renewals of 
meters during the last financial year. A 6-in. high-pressure main has 
been laid from the Company’s works to Barming, in order to meet 
more adequately the largely increased demand for gas in the Barming 
and East Farleigh districts. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL" should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day's issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
ONE YEAR, HALF-YEAR, 


QUARTER, 
35/- 18/- 


“ee 10/- 


United eee Rate ; 
Kingdom } Credit Rate ; 40/- 21/- 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 

Payable in Advance } 40/- 22/6 12/6 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats "’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Borr Court, Freer Srrezezr, 
Lonpon, E.C., 4, 


Telephone: Holborn 6857, 





OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PaLMERSTON Hovsz, 
Oup Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C.2. 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C. * Volcanism, London.”’ 


from 4 inch to 100 Ibs. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
=" Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘Brappock, OLDHAM,” and “‘METRIQUE, LamMB, LoNDoN.”’ 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hii, Lonpon, E.C 3. 





UNACCOUNTED FOR GAS8. 
OpPESTING Mains, new and old. Care 


of Meters. Copious notes on Pressure. Com- 
plete Tables for flow of gas in mains at all pressures 
Storage in mains and cylin- 
ders, and leakage testing by gauge. 


tables. 
See ‘DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodali and 
Parkinson), Skconp Epition 16s. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Ros., Litp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4, 


Phone: Minories 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hix, Lonpon, E.C. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


Many other useful 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Misking. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtainedfrom the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
y SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


Josepn Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boiron. 


Telegrams—“ Saturators, Boiron.” Telephone 848. 





MOORE'S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. . with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, L1D., 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 


CAPACITY, 100,000 o.ft. to 1,000,000 o.ft. per day. 
1, Upper Wosurn Prace, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘MorrGAsyn Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone: Museum, 7493. 


PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 





Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SinverTowN 
| Telegrams—‘‘ Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AvENvE (8 lines). 





ENQUIRIES sOLICITED. 
OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 

Oo, & W. WALEBR, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 








TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
MILLGATH, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 
Sole Makers of Tully’s.Patent Gasi- 

FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: '' Damper, NEWARK.” 
Telephone No.: 174 NEWARK, 


Hoppers, 





WW are Buyers of Crude Gas- Works 
C 


OAL TAR. If you have any for DISPOSAL, 
kindly communicate with 


CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 
TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOCE, 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


as very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement June 7, p. 583. 








Continued on p. 282. 








